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|THE BIG BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Says Jesse Lee Bennett in The Baltimore Evening Sun 











First Edition Exhausted, Second Edition Now Ready 


EL SUPREMO 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE Net $1.90 


MR. EDWARD S. MARTIN says: “I found in ‘ El] Supremo’ a very interesting bit of 
South American history. The author says that in essentials it is historically true and 
it reads so. It gives a remarkable picture of the shift in one isolated country from the 
old Spanish rule which collapsed a century ago, to the government that superseded it. 
It also pictures one way to govern a people that is still incapable of self-government. 
Francia the Dictator, is a character well worth knowing. As one reads about him 
he will think of Mexico and Diaz and wonder how much the Paraguay of 1813 was 


like the Mexico of 1917.” 








“In the early decades of the Nineteenth Century there was in Paraguay a centuries-old. European 
civilization newly freed from Spanish allegiance. That civilization had all the rich color of settled 
Seville and Cadiz. It existed close to primeval savages living in an unexplored tropical wilderness. 
Paraguay was almost impregnably protected from all the world. And in Paraguay there arose a 
man with an illimitable will-to-power, a man who became within the confines of his insulated 
country, as complete a despot and autocrat as the world has known. His name was Francia. The 
earth has produced few more vital or more profoundly interesting personalities.” 


What the Critics Have to Say 





JESSE LEE BENNETT in the Baltimore Evening Sun says: 
“Mr. White has created the big book of the year, a book 
which takes place alongside—and will as assuredly endure 
as ‘LORNA DOONE,’ ‘THE WHITE COMPANY’ and 
‘KIM’ .. . ‘EBL SUPREMO’ has that rare quality—the 
authentic touch. It never fumbles. It is never diffused or 
incoherent. There is not a dull page in all its 700 pages, 
which make you begin it without hesitation and lay it down 
with regret. Here is a book to read, to reread, to 
lend or give to those you wish to please."’ 


THE BOSTON POST says: “Mr. White displays the most 
amazing knowledge about Paraguayan life of a century ago. 
He tells what the men and women wore, what they ate, how 
they amused themselves, how they worked, how they wor- 
shipped. Color, romance and excitement are blended into 
this vivid picture of a strange land and time, where dirt 
rubbed shoulders with silk, where courtly Spaniards jostled 
against ignorant Indians in the sunlit streets of Asuncion, 
where an upstart fought and intrigued with almost Napo- 
leonic genius to have and to hold a dictatorship that is al- 
most unique in American annals.” 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY says: “The man who writes 
a vital book is usually one like Edward Lucas White, one 
who has f3d boyhood fancies upon it, who has read avidly 
everything akin to the subject and whose mind is like a 
fountain, growing at last so full and bubbling with such 
enthusiasm that it must send its overplus dashing skyward. 
Mr. White’s new story is of South America—Paraguay; the 
era is that of a century ago; and there is color, atmosphere, 
Sees. sensational, development enough to supply another 


THE NEWARK EVENING NEWS says: “ Notable in many 
ways is Edward Lucas White's EL SUPREMO a romance of 
the great dictator of Paraguay. Written on a great scale, 
with minute detail, the book becomes more and more im- 
pressive as the author gradually builds up his central por- 
trait. 








“ El Supremo ” in addition to its other merits, may be recom- 
mended to the business man of today for the information 
it gives, not only about the commercial customs of our South- 
ern neighbors, but also about their ways of thinking and 
peculiarities of feeling.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES says: “Mr. White presents Fran- 
cla fully, slowly, winning the reader’s sympathies step by 
step. He never shows him as faultless, but with unerring 
skill he has pictured a relentiess despot and then little by 
little won us to be his advocates. His portrait is worhy of 
the highest praise. Francia lives, not by elaborate descrip- 
tions, but by vivid presentments. At the end of the book 
we feel that we know the man and his work. And it is 
to be doubted whether we can ever forget him.” 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE says: “El Supremo” is a fascin- 
ating book, and comes nearer to being a great historical 
romance than anything that has yet been written about our 
own romantic half of the world.” 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE says: “It will hold the atten- 
tion of all who venture into the enchantment of its opening 


pages.” 


THE DIAL says: “The reason that Mr. White has written 
a fine book is that he is what has recently been called ‘a 
live American artist,’ he is a live artist because he pos- 
sesses a remarkable historical imagination sufficient to give 
him that sense of reality which he succeeds in passing on 
to his readers.” 


THE BOSTON ADVERTISER says: “The perfect way in 
which Mr. White has reproduced the atmosphere of the 
times, and the magnetic way in which he makes the char- 
acters, many of them historical, live again and become real 
people to us as we read, marks this out as a book of very 
high order, and one which will become a classic." 
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this pledge. The American theory is that the 
guaranties must be established before the bargain- 
: ontents ing over territory can be undertaken with modera- 
tion and a sense of safety. To suggest a settle- 
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HE German reply gives the President a re- 
markable chance to drive home the real 
significance of his note. Its weakness is 

his opportunity. In saying that the prevention of 
future wars is a question to be dealt with after the 
settlement of this one the German government 
has completely missed the point. The bulk of the 
American people have not forgotten the impossi- 
ble ultimatum to Serbia and the violation of Bel- 
gium with which Germany initiated this war, and 
much as they desire peace they would not distract 
the Allies now if the peace that were to be nego- 
tiated were to be the usual negotiated peace. The 
only reason most Americans are willing to move 
for negotiations is that they believe it is pos- 
sible to put such guaranties upon the negotiations 
that Europe and the world will be more secure 
than they have ever been before. For us the 
guaranties are all-important, as we believe they are 
to the democracies in the Allied nations. So im- 
portant do we hold them to be that we are ready 
to pledge all our stren to make those guaran- 
ties binding. The President in his note has offered 


ment first and the organization of peace after- 
wards is to put the cart before the horse. For 
without the assurance that a safer Europe has been 
created there is no chance now of a moderate 
peace. The Allies will be compelled to regard 
every territorial question in its relation to the bal- 
ance of power, and on that basis no negotiation is 
possible to-day. 


LL this the President can make clear to Ger- 
many in another note. He can point out 
that we are prepared to abandon isolation only if 
our entrance into the European system will sta- 
bilize it, that we ask immediately from Germany 
a pledge that she will join a league of nations, and 
that she will solemnly agree to submit all disputes 
to inquiry before acting. As an earnest of good 
faith we ask further that Germany accept the prin- 
ciple of no annexation of invaded territory except 
as part of an exchange, that she announce her 
willingness to restore Belgium and to regard it as 
a distinct question without bearing on the other 
negotiations, that she announce her readiness to 
consider a reduction in armaments. The Presi- 
dent can say that these are the minimum conditions 
on which the United States will consent to partici- 
pation in European politics, and that before we 
can undertake to alter our national policy we must 
know whether these conditions are agreed to. 


HE German reply is no less the opportunity 

of the Allies. A statement by them which 

said precisely that their primary object was the 
organization of security, and that they were ready 
to discuss territorial details once the principles of 
the guaranties were accepted by the Central Em- 
pires, would constitute a perfectly adequate reply 
at the moment to the President’s note. So far as 
it is possible to judge from America the Allies 
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have every reason for making just such a reply. 
By doing it they will reassure America that the 
popular objects of the war are still the real ones. 
By failing to make such a reply they will compel 
Americans to believe that they are entangled 
in aggressive purposes. The Germans have 
just shown them how not to answer the Amer- 
ican note. 


HE clarifying effect of the President’s move 
ought to be clearer by this time. Its first 
concrete effect is just the opposite of what panicky 
friends of the Allies supposed it would be. In- 
stead of reinforcing Bethmann-Hollweg’s ingeni- 
ous offer, the President’s note has begun to act 
like an acid test upon it. The first thing it brings 
to light is that the German government can not or 
does not care to understand the democratic view 
of the war. It shows either that the Germans still 
have much to learn or that their offer of peace is 
disingenuous. Diplomatically they are again on 
the defensive. In two or three short sentences 
they have lost much of the ground they had gained 
in the last few weeks. The note will supply an 
equally sharp test to the Allies. What is more, 
the door is open and the President, who is speak- 
ing for liberals everywhere, can continue to ad- 
dress the peoples behind the governments. In re- 
iterating and elaborating his message he can do 
an immense propaganda for international good 
faith. 


HE meeting in New York this week of the 

American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and fifty other affiliated national scien- 
tific societies, is an event which ought to loom 
large in the minds of thoughtful people. Not only 
d~» the thousand papers and reports read at the va- 
rious section meetings themselves represent a large 
part of recent scientific achievement, but the meet- 
ing and exchange of views between men occupied 
in different fields cannot but stimulate and liberalize 
the great human effort to conquer the jungle of 
ignorance and prejudice that surrounds the little 
clearing of cultivated science. Yet despite the 
fact that the meeting this week gives due promin- 
ence to the chemical conditions of “ preparedness,” 
and other matters affecting our national prosperity, 
it does not seem likely that it will do much to 
shake the massive apathy toward the spread of 
science and scientifi¢°method which characterizes 
our educated classes. A large part of this apathy 
is due to the vague but widespread feeling that 
science no longer needs any champions, that since 
the days of Tyndal, Huxley, and Youmans, it 
has conquered and taken possession of all our edu- 
cational institutions. 
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OTHING could be farther from the truth. 
Compared with the provisions for scientific 
research in countries like France and Germany, 
ours are pitifully meagre. The energy of our col- 
leges and universities is primarily directed to in- 
creasing the number of students, buildings and 
degrees conferred. The professors are so loaded 
up with routine teaching and such an uncons. 
cionable amount of administrative work, that he 
who would engage in genuine scientific research 
must do so by stealth and at the expense of his 
health. Nor do we provide many incentives for 
that kind of work. The public reward and recog- 
nition extended to technologic promoters is out 
of all proportion to that extended to scientific 
achievement itself—witness the millions of people 
who have heard of Edison but not of Theobald 
Smith, or who think that Marconi invented wire- 
less telegraphy. Probably thousands of Yale men 
have not heard of Willard Gibbs, one of the most 
creative minds in nineteenth-century science, whose 
work at New Haven was possible largely because 
he was a man of means and of good family. Per- 
haps the general cause of science might prosper 
more in this country if there were greater codper- 
ation and less provincial isolation among the vari- 
ous groups of specialists. Thus the great meeting 
in New York this week is marked by the absence 
of all the social science associations, which meet in 
Columbus, Ohio. The separation between the social 
and the physical scientists can surely not be of any 
real advantage to either. At any rate the great 
outstanding and deplorable fact is that on the vital 
questions requiring their codperation, e. g. the 
effect of immigration or of the interbreeding of 
races we bave multitudes of impassioned orations 
and sophomore essays, but nothing worthy of being 
called science. Thousands upon thousands of 
studies have been devoted by the historians on 
the German migrations of the fifth century. Can 
it be that recent events because we are in a position 
to know more about them are necessarily of lesser 
intrinsic importance? 


HE New York Times, caught between a de- 

sire to support the President and a wish to 
avoid the exasperation which the note has aroused, 
adopts the ingenious theory that of course the 
world knows just what the Allies are fighting for, 
and that the President’s query was addressed to 
Germany alone. It is nice of the Times that it 
wishes to please everybody, but everybody includ- 
ing the Times knows that the President meant no 
such thing. Everybody including the Times knows 
that the Allied objective has never been stated 
in anything but a qualitative formula. It is just 
vacant amiability to pretend that the world knows 
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whether for example the retrocession of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Russian occupation of Constantin- 
ople are minimum terms. Certainly the Times does 
not know what the Allies have decided upon as to 
the future of Poland, or as to the future of the 
captured German colonies, or as to the indemnities 
they will ask. It would be far better if the Times 
attacked the President’s move than defended it 
with false naiveté. If there was one thing more 
than any other which the note is meant to initiate 
it is an era of plain speaking. 


TERRIBLE responsibility rests upon all 

newspaper correspondents here and abroad, 
for the temptation to reflect nothing but the official 
view is overwhelming. It is a fact, for example, 
that at least one representative in the United States 
of a very powerful newspaper has knowingly dis- 
turbed American opinion in order to meet the 
wishes of the proprietor abroad. The dispatches 
cabled over here from England are obviously out 
of proportion. They give a weight to what is 
no doubt majority sentiment without any adequate 
offset of the powerful and growing dissent. The 
American correspondents in London have been 
since the war began unduly hypnotized by the cen- 
sorship, the press bureau and the Northcliffe 
papers. This condition is perilous just now, for 
the essence of the President’s move is that it is an 
appeal to public opinion all over the world, and 
the task of the reporter is to do the very delicate 
work of reflecting that opinion which after long 
repression is just beginning to stir, and to record 
its strength as against the more hardened views. 
This morning for example we learn that the Dean 
of Westminster and the Reverend G. Campbell 
Morgan preached against a discussion of peace, and 
that Dr. Barnes seemed rather sympathetic. This 
appears in the headlines of the Times as “‘ London 
Preachers Criticize Wilson,” but is anyone the 
wiser as to what the preachers as a whole really 
said? What did they say, up and down England? 
And while we are on the subject, would it be ask- 
ing too much if we begged enterprising editors out 
of respect for the British people not to let Mr. 
Hall Caine prance all over the first page? Doesn't 
everyone know by this time that he is a ninny, and 
always has been? 


NE of the serious difficulties in our admin- 

istration of the law is the refusal of judges 
to recognize the increasing inadequacy of what 
they call “‘ common or general knowledge ” in the 
face of the growing complexity of our industrial 
and financial organizations. More than any one 
else our judges seem to typify the supposed demo- 
cratic tendency to disparage expert knowledge. 
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That this difficulty is personal rather than one 
inherent in our legal system is well brought out by 
a suggestive note in the current number of the 
Harvard Law Review. The question how a vast 
modern industrial corporation should be dissolved 
so as to be no longer in violation of the Sherman 
act is, assuredly, one in which a court of equity 
might well call to its aid, as special master in 
chancery, one who has expert knowledge of busi- 
ness affairs, “and equal to the task of keeping 
pace with the perverse ingenuity of private con- 
cerns.” Two years ago Congress expressly em- 
powered our federal courts to use the Federal 
Trade Commission for the purpose. Yet judges 
seem loath to avail themselves of this opportunity, 
and instead allow decrees of dissolution to be 
drawn up by the counsel of the guilty corporation. 
The defendant corporation thus condemned to cut 
its own throat “has every interest to miss the 
jugular,” and the court is “ manifestly ignorant 
of where the jugular of a vast industrial organism 
is.’ It is to be hoped, therefore, that the recent 
Corn Products case will set a precedent for courts 
to utilize the power and cumulative experience of 
a continuous body such as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in passing on what are essentially questions 
of business administration. A similar practice might 
also extend to the handling of other cases involv- 
ing technical or scientific information, much as 
those presented by patent cases. 


RGING the passage by the Senate of the 

new organic law for Porto Rico, to grant 

its inhabitants American citizenship, President 
Wilson said, ‘‘ We do not doubt what we wish to 
do in any particular. We ought to do it at once.” 
The President must be misinformed, for the bill 
has at least one vital defect. By educational and 
property qualifications for the franchise it will 
actually take away the vote from 175,000 work- 
ingmen, though there are only 205,000 voters in 
the whole island. A proposed amendment to re- 
tain the present franchise for ten years before 
establishing the limitation would help, but only 
temporarily. Half the population are agricul- 
tural laborers, to all intents and purposes attached 
to the land, and cannot acquire taxable property. 
And only 35.8 per cent of the children of school 
age can be touched by the present educational 
equipment; there is practically no chance of edu- 
cation for adults. The possible effect of the bill 
may be inferred from the following facts. Many 
laborers of the island have recently been union- 
ized. Two years ago there was a great agricul- 
tural strike against intolerable conditions of pay 
and labor, in which the police, it was charged, 
sided with capital. Under the new law, the dis- 
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franchised laborers will receive only the equivocal 


protection of a general “bill of rights,” inter- 


preted by courts operating in the costly American 
fashion. An amendment guarding the right of 
labor to organize was defeated. Membership in 
the Porto Rican Senate is limited to those owning 
at least a thousand dollars’ worth of property, in 
the House, five hundred dollars’ worth. Members 
of the Senate need have been residents in the island 
for only two years. Porto Rico is taken out of 
the jurisdiction of United States interstate com- 
merce and safety appliance laws. Bearing these 
gifts, we offer the inhabitants of Porto Rico 
“American citizenship.” Better to say frankly 
that we are creating a feudalism for the benefit of 
Spanish and American capital. 


N ante-bellum days Harvard undergraduates 
“took Minsterberg”’ in great crowds, partly 
because psychology was dimly supposed to lie some- 
where between Mme. Eusapia Palladino and Ibsen, 
partly because Miinsterberg was always in the 
newspapers, and not a little because he had an 
extraordinary gift of lucid, logical, and unhesitat- 
ing exposition. He was a born propagandist— 
of applied psychology, of Germany to America, 
of America to Germany. It was this ardor of 
his for popularizing his convictions which seemed 
finally to take such complete possession of him 
that his direct scientific contributions were lost 
sight of. He poured forth a mass of attractive and 
shallow books on applied psychology. He wrote 
magazine articles and made speeches without end, 
and there was a good deal of justice in the popular 
tendency to forget that he was a psychologist and 
regard him as a public figure. The scientist in 
him was submerged. Where the public, especially 
the Boston public, did him great injustice, was in 
failing to recognize that he was no “ hyphenate,”’ 
but a German patriot, a very moderate and sane one 
at that. In these last two years he saw a not too 
chivalrous side of American opinion. His own 
bearing under the most trying circumstances con- 
tained what might be called a low percentage of 
errors. It reached a high mark of good temper. 


EGARDLESS of the aesthetic valuation of 

John Singer Sargent’s new mural decorations 
in the Boston Public Library, their unveiling proves 
that something has happened in our attitude 
towards painting since the first series were shown 
twenty years ago. Then the decorations seemed 
to be studied chiefly as picture-puzzles, a game of 
find-the-answer by careful use of guide-books. 
What the Hebrew meant, whether the prophets 
were correctly imagined, who the Egyptian gods 
were, and why Jehovah should manifest himself 
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according to Mr. Sargent’s unusual conception— 
these were the absorbing topics. Now, it is safe 
to say, anyone who knows anything about art will 
put such questions severely in the background. Mr. 
Sargent’s use of sumptuous color, his complications 
of design, the massing of his forms, and the entire 
aesthetic effect of his creations, will be the matters 
under discussion. To those who take Sargent with 
high seriousness it may be sacrilege to suggest 
that such a change has come about through the 
“modern ” movements they probably despise. Yet 
one may atone a little by the supplementary sug- 
gestion that possibly the Sargent paintings will not 
lose effectiveness when interpreted according to the 
later prophets. 





The Note as Americanism 


HEN Mr. Wilson’s note to the belligerent 
Powers was published on Thursday of last 
week it was received by an important section of 
American public opinion with a gasp of astonish- 
ment and incredulity. The great majority of those 
Americans who are most interested in the war are 
habituated to consider it exclusively from the 
French and English or the German point of view; 
and they were rendered breathless by the spectacle 
of the President of the United States who dared 
to do anything or say anything about the European 
war except in response to the initiative of one of 
the belligerent nations. Yet the shock, sharp as it 
was, was not sufficient to make them swerve from 
their hyphenism. They looked at the President's 
proposal, as they have looked at every other issue 
or event of the war, exclusively in its effect on 
British, French or German interests. The pro- 
Germans rejoiced, because they hoped its effect 
would be to improve the chances of favorable peace 
terms for Germany. The pro-Allies were angry, 
partly because they anticipated the displeasure 
of their French and English friends, but chiefly 
because they were unable to conceive of American 
policy in relation to the war, except as determined 
by the interests of the Allied Powers as belligerents. 
It was a perfect exhibition of instinctive and undi- 
luted colonialism, and naturally the most officious 
of the colonials were men, like George W. Perkins, 
who expatiate most volubly about Americanism but 
fail to recognize it when they see it. They cry 
to the heavens for national leadership and then 
repudiate it when it is offered to them. 

In truth, President Wilson’s note takes a long 
step towards the formulation of something which 
unhyphenated Americans have been groping after 
since the beginning of the war. It is a move in the 
direction of a positive national policy, which in so 
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far as it can be made to prevail, will create for 
the American democracy a living and serviceable 
relation to the ultimate issues raised by the Euro- 
pean war. And this policy, although aggressive 
and national, is not exclusive. It is ag- 
gressive only in the manifest interest of interna- 
tional order and security. It is national in the 
sense that it brings certain national ideals a little 
nearer to realization. No matter how resentfully 
it is received in the beginning, it will in the end 
win the understanding and support of democrats 
and liberals throughout the world. They will wel- 
come it for what it is—one of the most courageous 
and intelligent attempts made by any government 
to bring into existence the kind of international 
community which may provide for democracy and 
liberalism a more gracious climate and a more fer- 
tile soil. 

The European war aroused thoughtful Ameri- 
cans from a condition of dangerous ignorance and 
inertia. It has compelled them to consider the 
problem of readjusting the traditional relation oc- 
cupied by their country to Europe. In the past 
the chief object of our European policy has been 
to avoid European complications. We even pro- 
claimed ourselves willing to fight, if necessary, in 
order to prevent the two Americas from being 
treated as an arena for the exercise of European 
nationalistic aggression. We were, moreover, jus- 
tified in assuming this atttitude. The Monroe 
Doctrine embodied the essential aspect of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. We were right in separating 
the American political system from that of Europe, 
not because Americans possessed any superiority 
in manners or morals, but because our geographical 
situation emancipated us from the necessity of 
participating in the perils and distractions of the 
European international system. We were under 
no necessity of forming any part of a European 
balance of power or of associating ourselves with 
its responsibilities. But this attitude, justified as it 
formerly was, has had the foundation knocked out 
from under it by a radical alteration in the mere 
physical facts of our relationship to Europe. The 
geographical isolation was impaired by improved 
processes of communication. The two Americas 
were brought so near to Europe and united to it 
by so many bonds of intercourse that political sep- 
aration became unnatural and costly. Pan-Ameri- 
canism would be obliged eventually either to make 
terms with the European balance of power or guar- 
antee its own continued isolation by armaments 
comparable to those of Europe. 

This dilemma has been brought to the surface 
by the war. Since August, 1914, the United States 
has been obliged continually to protest against the 
behavior of the European belligerents. The tra- 
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ditional fabric of international law, upon which 
the American government had depended for the 
safeguarding of its citizens during war, was 
wrenched to pieces. Dangerous controversies with 
European Powers ensued, and as a consequence of 
these contentions, the nation was persuaded to in- 
crease its armaments and to make vigorous prepar- 
ation for an impending war. These preparations 
were at first explained as a measure of self-defense; 
but what we were really defending was not our 
territorial inviolability but, as public opinion soon 
began to realize, our traditional Pan-American for- 
eign policy; and the question was immediately 
asked, how far it was profitable to arm for such a 
purpose. The relations between the mutually ex- 
clusive American and European political systems 
would have to be determined by some kind of law, 
and it was precisely the existence and sanction of 
any law of nations which was being made precari- 
ous by the war in Europe. A Pan-American system 
of inoffensive nations could not preserve its own 
peculiar advantages in case the rest of the world 
was divided into groups of hostile Powers who 
were unscrupulously subordinating the law of na- 
tions to their own interests as actual or future 
belligerents. An American system, as the first 
condition of its own security, would have to use its 
influence on behalf of any promising attempt to 
organize security in Europe. 

Thus what the United States needed to bring 
about was a positive and responsible adjust- 
ment to the European system in place of the 
existing negative and irresponsible adjustment. 
How could this be done without abandoning the 
most precious aspect of our traditional foreign 
policy—the tradition of keeping free from the clash 
of conflicting national interests, known as the Euro- 
pean balance of power? “ Very easily,”’ answered 
the American spokesman of the Allies. ‘“ Let the 
United States join the combination against Ger- 
many. Great Britain and France are fighting for 
the security of all nations against aggression and 
for the sanctity of international obligations; and 
these are the principles upon which American for- 
eign policy has always rested.” Public opinion in 
this country so far accepted the truth of this argu- 
ment that participation in the war on the side of 
the Allies became conceivable while on the side of 
Germany it became inconceivable. American neu- 
trality waxed unmistakably benevolent. Yet benevo- 
lent as it was, it did not entirely cease to be neutral. 
Although the contention of the Allies that they were 
fighting in part for those international purposes 
which had always informed American foreign 
policy was accepted, we could not accept the gener- 
ous inference that they were fighting only for these 
objects. The war had originated in one of those 
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conflicts of national ambition between Russia and 
Germany from which Americans have always 
sought to steer clear, and before this country could 
commit itself to the Allies it needed to know how in 
the event of victory they proposed to accomplish the 
declared object of organizing international security. 
Would it be by a treaty of peace which would place 
a substantial international law and organization be- 
hind international security, or by a treaty of peace 
which merely sought to readjust the former balance 
of power? If the former the American nation 
would have every reason, based on the best tradi- 
tion in its foreign policy, to abandon its isolation, 
and to coéperate with the Allies in their structural 
work either at the end of the war or, if necessary, 
during the course of the war. But if the Allies 
proposed to vindicate international law by sub- 
stituting for a balance of power which was tipping 
in favor of the Central Powers, a new balance 
more favorable to France and Russia, they would 
merely be perpetuating the old feuds. Then the 
American nation would find it wiser, even at a 
heavy cost, to preserve its freedom of action, until 
the Allies were prepared to pay a better price for 
its assistance. 

It is this ambiguity in the policy of the Allies 
which constitutes the great difficulty of the at- 
tempt to readjust, in the light of new needs and 
conditions, the relation of America to Europe. Mr. 
Wilson’s note to the European belligerents seeks to 
clear it up. It is intended to bring out whether or 
not the “new Europe” which the Allies propose 
to bring into existence is based on an honest attempt 
to provide a legal structure for international co- 
Speration, or whether it is merely a new version 
of the old Europe—one in which Germany is de- 
prived of the security and the outlet for her na- 
tional energy which is guaranteed to the other 
nations. It is intended to bring out, also, whether 
or not the Central Powers are willing to enter such 
an international system and if so, what proof they 
are willing to give of good faith. The immediate 
purpose of the note is to exert pressure on Ger- 
many to offer extremely moderate terms and to 
announce definitely what kind of an international 
system she will enter and what guaranties she will 
give for good behavior. But its more remote effect 
will be to exert pressure on the Allies to accept 
German readiness to enter an international system 
under adequate guaranties as a sufficient proof of 
the probable accomplishment of the objects for 
which they are fighting. Thus the President is 
practically asking them to accept an even break 
plus a coéperative international organization. It 
would be peace without victory for either side, and 
peace without victory seems desirable because a 
victory would provide both contestants with an irre- 
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sistible temptation to use their triumph for the 
essentially military purpose of redressing a pre- 
carious balance of power in their favor. 

The dispatch of Mr. Wilson’s note would be 
an impertinent interference by the American gov- 
ernment in the business of other nations were it 
not for one fact of overwhelming importance. For 
the first time in the history of the country, an Amer- 
ican official document has made European business 
American business by offering to abandon the iso- 
lation of the past and form a responsible part of a 
European international system. The note expressly 
declares that the American people “ stand ready 
and even eager to codperate ”’ in the protection of 
weaker nations against violence “ with every influ- 
ence and resource at their command.” For this 
reason it may well count as one of the outstanding 
documents in the history of the political relations 
between America and Europe. It is an explicit 
offer to use the new world, not as Canning said, 
to redress the balance in the old, but for the better 
purpose of lending to the European balance the 
influence and power of a disinterested outsider and 
by so doing to convert an unstable equilibrium of 
conflicting forces into a concert. The offer may 
fail in its intended effect, but Europeans, and least 
of all Englishmen and Frenchmen, do ill to receive 
it churlishly and resentfully. Surely they must rec- 
ognize that a mere victory over Germany which 
did nothing to reform the balance of power as a 
system of international relationship would not 
serve to bring into existence a new and better 
Europe. They must recognize that without Ameri- 
can help the difficulty of bringing a new Europe 
into existence looks insuperable. Should they re- 
ject that help and treat Mr. Wilson’s note as a 
well intentioned but intolerable interference with 
their immediate business they will be alienating 
American sympathy and support, and confirming 
the American nation in its old suspicions of Eu- 
rope and its old practice of irresponsible neutral- 
ity and isolation. 

If they claim the interference to be ill timed and 
ask us why we do not postpone our interference 
until the end of the war, when it will be much more 
welcome, the answer is only too obvious. It will 
be something like this: ‘‘ Gentlemen, we cannot 
wait. You yourselves will not let us wait. By 
the very fierceness of your hostility to your ene- 
mies, you are depriving us of the little shelter for a 
neutral still provided by the traditional structure 
of international law. If you insist upon a decisive 
victory and propose to use it for the purpose of 
emasculating your enemy, Germany will feel justi- 
fied in pulling out every weapon in her armory 
for the defense of her position in Europe. She 
will use her submarines so far as possible to cut 
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off all communications between Great Britain and 
the rest of the world. How far such a policy 
would be successful we do not know, but one thing 
we do know. Its adoption would so intensify 
hatreds and suspicions that neither of the contest- 
ants would submit until he was utterly undone. 
It would convert the ocean highway, on which 
Americans must move or perish, into a belligerent 
domain on which a neutral could not travel with- 
out becoming a belligerent. It would force the 
United States into a war whose only results would 
be to leave the schism of Europe deeper than when 
it started, and which would do nothing to secure and 
everything to imperil the creation of that inter- 
national order upon which the future security of 
great nations as well as small depends. Ignore 
us and flout us if you will, but in that case do not 
get angry when we arm exclusively to protect our 
own interests and when we on our part smile scep- 
tically and wearily when you continue to talk about 
fighting for international right.” 


Beneath the Outcry 


HAT the first response of the Allied press 

to the President’s note would be hostile was 

of course to be expected. That this response would 
not be the voice of the Allied nations was clear 
to anyone who understood the working of the 
press, especially in wartime. That the response 
actually was not the expression of dominant opin- 
ion, the later comment shows. The first editorials 
were simply exclamations of surprise, dismay, and 
anger. They showed not the slightest evidence 
that the editors had grasped the elementary mean- 
ing of the note. Phrases torn from their context, 
phrases hastily misread, were all that emerged 
at first. It was like an apparition into which each 
projected his own bogeys. But gradually the thing 
has begun to take form. Its true outlines are be- 
coming visible. Panic gives place to understand- 
ing. Trivialities of phrasing sink into perspective. 
It has begun to reveal the difference between 
the popular and the official conceptions of the war. 
The great bulk of the people in England are fight- 
ing to curb the menace of Germany, to free Bel- 
gium, to make Europe a safer place to live in. 
The people of France are fighting for these things 
and to defend themselves from a hideous invasion. 
But alongside these aims there are official aspects 
of the war of which the people have only vague 
knowledge but of which they are ready deeply to 
disapprove. They are the secret diplomatic in- 
trigues and maneuvres for a shifting of the balance 
of power in the Near East, Africa, and even the 
Pacific. Persia, Morocco, Mesopotamia, the 
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Congo, the Dardanelles, China, the backward ter- 
ritories of the earth, these are the stakes over 
which Europe has been kept in turmoil, these are 
the prizes for which the coalitions were formed, it 
is for these that European diplomacy has played. 
It is the question of how to dispose of these terri- 
tories which raises the real obstacles to peace. The 
immediate prize is Turkey, with the Dardanelles, 
Serbia, the corridor to the East as means to mili- 
tary and economic possession of Asia Minor, 
Persia and Mesopotamia, ultimately perhaps to 
Egypt and India. In that region there is a fierce 
three-cornered conflict between imperial Britain, 
imperial Germany and imperial Russia. As inci- 
dents of that conflict, infinitely tragic because they 
are only incidents, France, Belgium, Serbia, Ru- 
mania, Greece, Poland and Lithuania have been 
gashed by the armies. 

First, it was to the west that Germany struck. 
Struck for what? To eliminate France. Why 
France? Because France was supposed to be the 
weakest link in the circle that bound her. Bound 
her from what? From world power? World 
power for what? For imperial aggrandizement 
in Africa and Asia. Germany failed at the Marne, 
and finally at Verdun. She turned east, struck at 
Russia, and created Middle Europe. Why? Be- 
cause Middle Europe is the route to Asia Minor, 
a land route which Germany could hold and de- 
fend. 

The grand objective and the ultimate one has 
always been territory inhabited by colored peoples 
too weak to defend it, too backward to exploit it. 
In the effort to reach that objective Germany 
hacked through the cities and fields of her neigh- 
bors. Now what her neighbors care about, what 
the people of England, France, Belgium care about 
is the hacking through, and not the tropical lands 
beyond. But the official class, and the imperialistic 
economic groups upon which it rests, care tremend- 
ously about the control of the backward parts of 
the earth. 

In every country in Europe these two views have 
been fused since the war began. So overshadow- 
ing were the horrors and dangers of the war that 
the official classes and the people were at one. The 
remote but real causes of the conflict were lost 
sight of in the fog of war, and fo each people the 
struggle was a war for existence. So it would have 
remained indefinitely, and to the utter exhaustion 
of Europe. That is why the official classes have 
not dared to define their ends. The moment they 
did it, they would have to begin talking about back- 
ward territories, and the union between imperial- 
ism and democracy would be shattered. 

The sober truth of the matter is that President 
Wilson has driven a wedge between the diplomatic 
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and the popular view of the war. Nothing else 
will explain the horror of the Northcliffe press in 
Britain and the Pan-Germans in the Central Em- 
pires at the seemingly simple, obvious human re- 
quest to say exactly on what terms they would 
consent to make peace. Why should they call it a 
terrible blow to them? They quote Lincoln, but 
Lincoln, who was not entangled in ulterior pur- 
poses, never hesitated to say concretely on what 
terms he would make peace. He knew and every 
one knew exactly what the terms were. But the 
imperialists are afraid to tell the terms for two 
reasons: those terms might divide both coalitions 
amongst themselves, and would tend to divide the 
people from the governments in every country 
where public opinion has any power. The resent- 
ment in tory circles everywhere is the anger at a 
man who has unloosed forces which will in the 
end unseat the war parties. They are quite right 
when they say he has struck a blow at the morale 
of the nations. But it would be no less true to 
say that he has sounded a call which will restore the 
morale of liberalism. 

There would be no justification whatever for this 
intervention if he had not at the same time offered 
to share the responsibility. It is because America 
is ready to pledge itself for the popular objects of 
this war that the action is justified. No one in 
Europe who is honestly fighting simply for secur- 
ity and a measure of justice can in the end regard 
this offer of ours as anything but friendly and 
hopeful. For what it says to Europe is this: we 
will guarantee with our resources and our lives the 
objects of the western democracies, but before 
we do that those objects must be distinguished from 
the objects of the imperialists. The note is a declar- 
ation of our alliance with the liberals of Europe. 

And in that light they are beginning to under- 
stand it. Everywhere the division of liberal and 
tory has begun. A world-wide debate which no 
censorship can repress is in progress, and during 
that debate we shall witness the gradual isolation 
of those who are inspired merely by narrow class 
and national purposes. The most terrible danger 
of the war has probably been scotched. That 
danger was that the peace would be made by reac- 
tionaries on the ruins of Europe, and that it would 
be a peace which was the prelude to a diplomatic 
and commercial war. So long as the decision rested 
entirely in the hands of the belligerents the democ- 
racies were forced to believe that safety could be 
secured only by the destruction of the enemy’s 
power. And since that was the only means of 
safety, they were compelled to submit to the grow- 
ing dictation of the war parties. The entrance of a 
fresh and powerful neutral, honestly disinterested 
but not uninterested, has destroyed that necessity. 
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Once the necessity is destroyed the leadership of 
the war parties is no longer necessary, and liberal- 
ism can again become expressive. The offer of 
our aid plus the request for definition is a fatal 
blow at the ascendancy of the European reaction- 
aries. Because of it the moderates will make the 
peace. 

That is why the first exclamations need not dis- 
turb us, nor cause us to swerve. They were exactly 
what was expected, and they will not dominate. 
The logic of the situation is so powerfully on the 
side of the President that the complexion of the 
talk will inevitably change. The movement which 
he has initiated cannot fail to grow, and every- 
where it will assume sooner or later the form of 
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a struggle between the progressives and 
the extremists. That is a bitter struggle 
in which to take part. It will require 


a tenacity of purpose which cannot be balked by 
outcry and misrepresentation. The purpose will 
not fail if the magnitude of the event is understood 
in America, if our opinion refuses to be diverted 
by the inevitable antagonism which a bold and 
liberating move arouses in conventional and timid 
minds. Those who have cried for a leadership 
expressive of American idealism and interest have 
it now. Many will not recognize it at first, but in 
the end they must. 


New Masters for Old 


O nation has imported more paintings and 

exported more painters than America. Our 
millionaires and the museums they endow have 
ransacked Europe, ravished masterpiece after 
masterpiece from the outraged guardians of old- 
world culture, and even, in recent years, have 
bought much of the best work of successful con- 
temporaries. Meanwhile, America has been send- 
ing away its young artists. Most of those who 
could by hook or crook afford it have gone to 
Paris, Rome and Munich. After recognition by 
the continental critics and public, some of them 
can safely return. It is probable that the works 
of those who succeed will find a ready market in 
America at large prices—after the process of de- 
veloping and appreciating their genius has been 
accomplished. 

After all, France has the better of it. She 
can well afford to let us have some of her master- 
pieces in exchange for the years our young painters 
spend with her and the things that attract them. 
For if art means anything to a nation, the rows 
of pictures on the walls of a museum are not them- 
selves that meaning—they are but the record and 
the stimulation of experience. To acquire them 
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without having taken any part in bringing them 
forth is like buying a diploma from a university. 
It can signify little except to one who has earned it. 
To experience a living art is more necessary for a 
nation than to lay up treasures in museums. 

Yet the cultivation of a living art is not some- 
thing that can be accomplished over-night by taking 
thought; and the way to accomplish it is not to 
moralize over provincialism, épater les bourgeois, 
or attack the crusty academicians. Every country 
has its collectors who will buy only what is ap- 
proved, every country has its academies that will ap- 
prove only what is traditional, and nowhere do 
young artists thrive on subsidies, or compete suc- 
cessfully in the public eye with the money-making 
occupations. There are, however, certain irreduci- 
ble minima. There must be courageous independ- 
ent criticism. There must be a public, however 
small, that is willing to risk its attention, its money 
and its reputation for taste on what it likes, and be 
genuine enough sometimes to like what is new and 
unacknowledged. And, as corollary to these, there 
must be plenty of chance to see unrecognized work, 
and a market not only for pictures costing a thou- 
sand dollars and up, but for pictures costing a hun- 
dred dollars and down. 

The caesura in our appreciation of painting was 
emphasized when the war sent to New York a 
large number of the young men and women who 
had been students abroad. Those who were hope- 
ful of American art welcomed this accident; it 
was predicted that their mere presence would vital- 
ize us. But the young painters soon began to dis- 
cover the unbridged moat between the student who 
can sell nothing and the established success. Un- 
less by luck an artist could find a patron or arouse 
a sensation, there was no place for him—he had 
to earn his living by such irrelevant means as draw- 
ing for the magazines and advertising agents. Un- 
less he could sell his paintings for a high price, he 
could not sell them at all. He found a small 
dilettante public, flighty and superficially sophisti- 
cated, and a conventional Academy. There were 
few contacts for him, he could not strike root, and 
he longed for Paris. 

It would be impossible to pick out in Paris any 
one factor which makes the difference, but it is 
possible to indicate the sort of institution which 
helps. In 1884 there was formed the Society of 
Independent Artists, for the purpose of giving 
everybody a chance to exhibit. Every year this 
society shows, without exclusion of any kind, all 
the pictures submitted to it. The city gives the 
land, and on the land is erected a rough temporary 
structure with the requisite amount of wall space. 
Out of the five or six thousand paintings hung, 
four or five hundred are usually sold—most of 
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them at low prices. Such an exhibition necessarily 
includes many horrible examples. It necessarily 
arouses much ridicule, and many people go to it 
as they would to a circus. But, on the other hand, 
many of the contemporary masters first exhibited 
in it, and founded their reputations there. The 
essential fact is that such an exhibition makes the 
necessary contact between the public and the youry 
painter. It emphasizes the principle that in art 
it is more important for the public to make up its 
own mind than to accept uncritically the valuations 
of the authorities, that it is better to develop one's 
own taste even if that taste is bad than to learn 
by rote the good taste of some one else. It sug- 
gests to the man who can afford only ten dollars 
for something to put on his wall that he can own 
a real painting—one which might some day be as 
highly valued as the treasure of the millionaire. 
It suggests, too, that there are paintings for which 
the world is richer though they never achieve fame 
and enormous money value. One need only look 
into the window of any popular 
understand how much better off the 
public would be if it bought, instead of cheap repro- 
ductions, even the crudest paintings by any begin- 
ner who takes his art seriously. 

For these reasons it is gratefully to be recorded 
that a Society of Independent Artists has been 
formed in New York and will give during the 
winter an exhibition similar in purpose to the fam- 
Even if it accomp- 


art store’ to 
American 


ous popular salon of Paris. 
lishes nothing more than to attract speculators in 
futures, some born painter may be prevented from 
pouring his soul into the promotion of shirts and 
collars. But the society will indeed do the nation 
a service if it makes us even dimly aware that the 
business of a people is to live an art, rather than 
to buy it ready-made. 
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The Religious Revival: II 


thought and reasoned direction, this is what 
the multitude demands mutely and weakly, 
and what the organized churches are failing to 
give. They have not the courage of their creeds. 
Either their creeds are intellectual flummery or 
they are the solution to the riddles with which the 
world is struggling. But the churches make no men- 
tion of their creeds. They chatter about sex and the 
magic eftect of church attendance and simple faith. 
If simple faith is enough, the churches and their 
differences are an imposture. Men are stirred to 
the deepest questions about life and God, and the 
Anglican church for example obliges—as I have 
described. It is necessary to struggle against the 
unfavorable impression made by these things. 
These things must not blind us to the deeper move- 
ment that is in progress in a quite considerable 
number of minds in England and France alike 
towards the realization of the kingdom of God. 
What I conceive to be the reality of the religious 
revival is to be found in quarters quite remote 
from the religious professionals. Let me give but 
one instance of several that occur to me. I met 
soon after my return from France a man who has 
stirred my curiosity for years, Mr. David Lubin, 
the prime mover in the organization of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in Rome. It is 
a movement that has always appealed to my im- 
agination. The idea is to establish and keep up 
to date a record of the production of food staples 
in the world with a view to the ultimate world con- 
trol of food supply and distribution. When its 
machinery has developed sufficiently it will of 
course be possible to extend its activities to a con- 
trol in the interests of civilization of many other 
staples besides food stuffs. It is in fact the sug- 
gestion and beginning of the economic world peace 
and the economic world state, just as the Hague 
Tribunal is the first faint sketch of a legal world 
state. The King of Italy has met Mr. Lubin’s 
idea with open hands. It was because of this pro- 
foundly interesting experience that in a rather un- 
successful book of mine, “‘ The World Set Free ” 
(May, 1914) in which I represented a world state 
as arising out of Armageddon, I made the first 
world conference meet at Brissago in Italian Swit- 
zerland under the presidency of the King of Italv. 
So that when I found I could meet Mr. Lubin I 
did so very gladly. We lunched together in a 


3 ‘ 
fgg nil about the great questions of life, 


pretty little room high over Knightsbridge, and 
talked through an afternoon. 


He is a man rather after the type of Gladstone; 
he could be made to look like Gladstone in a cari- 
cature, and he has that compelling quality of in- 
tense intellectual excitement which was one of the 
great factors in the personal effectiveness of 
Gladstone. He is a Jew, but until I had talked to 
him for some time that fact did not occur to me. 
He is in very ill health, he has some weakness of 
the heart that grips and holds him at times white 
and silent. 

At first we talked of his Institute and its work. 
Then we came to shipping and transport. When- 
ever one talks now of human affairs one comes 
presently to shipping and transport generally. In 
Paris, in Italy, when I returned to England, every- 
where I found “ cost of carriage” was being dis- 
covered to be a question of fundamental import- 
ance. Yet transport railroads and shipping, these 
vitally important services in the world’s affairs 
are nearly everywhere in private hands and run 
for profit. In the case of shipping they are run 
for profit on such antiquated lines that freights 
vary from day to day and from hour to hour. It 
makes the business of food supply a gamble. And 
it need not be a gamble. 

But that is by the way in the present discussion. 
As we talked, the prospect broadened out from a 
prospect of the growing and distribution of food 
to a general view of the world becoming one eco- 
nomic community. I talked of various people 
I had been meeting in the previous few weeks. 
“So many of us,” I said, “seem to be drifting 
away from the ideas of nationalism and faction 
and policy, towards something else which is larger. 
It is an idea of a right way of doing things for 
human purposes, independently of these limited 
and localized references. Take such things as in- 
ternational hygiene, take this movement. We are 
feeling our way towards a bigger rule.” 

“ The rule of Righteousness,” said Mr. Lubin. 

I told him that I had been coming more and 
more to the idea—not as a sentimentality or a 
metaphor, but as the ruling and directing idea, the 
structural idea, of all one’s political and social ac- 
tivities—of the whole world as one state and com- 
munity and of God as the King of that state. 

“ But J say that,” cried Mr. Lubin, “ I have put 
my name to that. And it is here!” 

He struggled up, seized an Old Testament that 
lay upon a side table, and flung it upon the table. 
He stood over it and rapped its cover. “It is 
here,” he said, looking more like Gladstone than 
ever, “ in the prophets.” 
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That is all I mean to tell at present of that con- 


yersation. We talked of religion for two hours. 
Mr. Lubin sees things in terms of Israel and I do 
not. For all that we see things very much after 
the same fashion. That talk was only one of a 
number of talks about religion that I have had 
with hard and practical men who want to get the 
world straighter than it is, and who perceive that 
they must have a leadership and reference outside 
themselves. That is why I assert so confidently 
that there is a real, deep religious movement afoot 
in the world. } But not one of those conversations 
could have gohe on, it would have ceased instantly, 
if anyone bearing the uniform and brand of any 
organized religious body, any clergyman, priest, 
mollah, or suchlike advocate of the ten thousand 
patented religions in the world, had come in. 

That is why, though I perceive there is a great 
wave of religious revival in the world to-day, I 


doubt whether it bodes well for the professional | 


religious. . 

The other day I was talking with an eminent 
Anglican among various other people, and some- 
one with an eye to him, propounded this remark- 
able view. ‘‘ There are four stages between belief 
and utter unbelief,” he said. ‘‘ There are those 
who believe in God, those who doubt him like 
Huxley, the agnostic, those who deny him like the 
atheists but do at least keep the site vacant, and 
lastly those who have set up a Church in his place. 
That is the last outrage of unbelief.” 

H. G. WELLs. 


A Sociological Romance 


HERE are few writers who, twenty years 

ago, would have dared to prophesy that 
the death of Mr. Benjamin Kidd could pass almost 
unnoticed by the newspapers. There was a mo- 
ment in the history of Anglo-American thought 
when it seemed as though his “ Social Evolution ” 
had marked him out as the heaven-sent opponent of 
rationalist progress. For three or four years his 
book continued to arouse widespread and heated 
discussion. It was translated into almost every 
European, and into not a few Oriental languages. 
It obtained for its author the immediate right to 
have his letters printed in large type by the London 
Times. There was no review, whether monthly or 
quarterly, which dared to be without its article 
upon him. Few preachers there were who did 
not inform their congregations that the incisive 
ironies of Professor Huxley had at last been an- 
swered; and if Mr. Kidd did not base the truth 
of religion, like Mr. Gladstone, upon the impreg- 
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nable rock of Holy Scripture, still he was a friend 
at a time when theology stood sadly in need of 
defenders. 

It may be doubted whether a student of the 
present generation would have even the patience 
to read Mr. Kidd’s volumes. He would admire, 
indeed, a certain dignity of style and vigor of 
expression. He would not mistake the sober earn- 
estness of purpose which marks throughout the 
consciousness of great issues. But he would be 
compelled to recognize that Mr. Kidd's vast gen- 
eralizations are based either on inadequate knowl- 
edge or insufficient understanding. He would be 
forced to admit that Mr. Kidd speaks of religion 
while he is entirely ignorant of anthropology, that 
he discusses evolution in terms rather of Mr. 
Spencer’s elegant fancies than of Mr. Darwin's 
sober facts; and that the Weismannian theories 
upon which he built his immense sociological edi- 
fice were either like panmixia, ab initio incapable 
of proof or of disproof or like that of the non- 
inheritance of acquired characters spoilt by him 
in the use. He would find no single sentence which 
even suggested a perception on Mr. Kidd's part 
that sociological discussion must be written in psy- 
chological terms. The idea of institutional devel- 
opment he understands only insofar as he is ac- 
quainted with the dangerous brilliance of Sir Henry 
Maine. He knew nothing of law, and he read 
economics only to misinterpret it. He so little 
realized the workings of natural selection as to 
believe that the ability of Plato and Aristotle is 
proof that evolution is not primarily intellectual. 
He was so ignorant of ethnology as to imagine 
that the Greek and Roman peoples have abso- 
lutely disappeared in the struggle for existence. 
His main authority on the economic influence of 
population was not Malthus or Mill or Marshall, 
but Mr. Henry George. He seemed to imagine 
that governmental corruption was limited to the 
South American republics, and he actually believed 
—on the authority of Lord Milner—that it was 
for the sake of the natives that England inter- 
fered in Egypt. It is a strange and even melan- 
choly thought that so glittering a mass of sophis- 
tries should have been received with respect and 
gratitude by reasonable and even distinguished 
men. 


Some explanation of this phenomenon must be 
sought; and its character should serve to throw 
light on the influence of that intellectual movement 
of which Darwin was the most notable representa- 
tive. When the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is seen in an adequate perspective it is probable 
that, physical science apart, no movement will ap- 
pear more striking than the reaction against dog- 
matic theology. It was not, of course, Darwinism 
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which affected that change; but it was Darwinism 
which gave to it the profoundest impulse it re- 
ceived. The idea of evolution was, doubtless, al- 
ready half-expected by men. But what Darwin 
did was to supply it with a mechanism whereby 
its processes could be adequately explained. The 
only reply tradition could make was the exclusion 
of man from its categories; and to that the pub- 
lication of the “‘ Descent of Man” supplied an 
effective and, in its broad outlines, a final answer. 
The immense impetus given to naturalism by Dar- 
win’s work is perhaps too little realized by this 
generation. It is necessary to read the actual 
controversies of the time to understand the difh- 
culties it had to encounter, and through what mists 
of antique prejudice it had to make its way. Its 
application, piecemeal indeed, and often in hesi- 
tant fashion to the problems of history on the one 
hand and of morals on the other deprived theology 
of the two fields it had for centuries claimed to 
control. To study history as the record of a dis- 
passionate evolution may result in a justification 
of the ways of God to man; but it is not the God 
or man of the Mosaic cosmology who finds therein 
a place. And in the sphere of morals the results 
were even more striking. The evolutionary study 
of ethics made it evident that the truths of theology 
were, in this regard at least, impossible of accept- 
ance. The morality of the Decalogue became re- 
vealed not as a final statement but as a typical 
pronouncement of a half-nomadic tribe which had 
not failed to profit from the experience of its 
neighbors. The precepts of the New Testament 
became, in this aspect, simply the expression of 
a chronological situation; and the diversity of their 
origin threw effective and critical light on the 
problems of early Christianity. To not a few it 
seemed almost as though the !ights of the old 
heaven had been extinguished. There seemed, in 
the dawn, at any rate, of this new time, a justi- 
fication for nought save scepticism. What was 
revealed were the endless vistas of inquiry, the 
depths of ignorance rather than the possibilities 
of knowledge. What above all seemed assailed 
was the right to religious belief. The work of 
men like Wellhausen and Baur, of Robertson 
Smith and of Harnack, the fascinating populari- 
zations of Renan, the patient conquest of patriotic 
and medieval church history for science—a con- 
quest recognized by great Catholics like Dollinger 
among the dead and Duchesne among the living— 
struck at the roots of the hold formerly exercised 
by dogmatic religion on the minds of men. The 
pendulum swung too far and too quickly for men 
not to desire a reaction. It was easy to demolish 
the crudities of the ancient structure; it was an- 
other and more difficult task to replace them. 
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There is little sign of any confidence in or satis- 
faction with the rationalism of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. It might serve as a 
new faith to men like Huxley and Leslie Stephen 
who had done so much to establish it; but to the 
majority it was too new and too strange to have 
the traditional loveliness which belonged to the 
ancient ways of thought. So that what was needed 
was a method of faith which, while it took ac- 
count of the new discoveries, nevertheless pressed 
them into the service of the old ideas. It was 
exactly that service which, superficially at least, 
Mr. Kidd set himself to perform. He wrote in 
large, vague terms. He had all the terminology 
of the new science very trippingly on his tongue. 
He wrote with an easy certainty of his own right- 
ness which carried with it, at least for the inter- 
ested amateur, all the obvious marks of scientific 
adequacy. 

The fundamental tenet of Mr. Kidd's creed had 
at any rate the merit of simplicity. Within the 
period of which history gives us knowledge an 
intellectual progress is not discoverable. It is 
not therefore to reason that the great moral ad- 
vance is to be ascribed. The causes, then, which 
operate to that end cannot be rational in character. 
A survey of social history suggests that only one 
non-rational influence is of sufficient magnitude to 
be held responsible for so tremendous a change. 
Religion is the only sanction for ethical conduct. 
It inspires by its dread and by its connection with 
the instinct of awe. It is thus to religious progress 
that we must look for moral progress. The re- 
ligious instinct, he concluded, is so deep-set in the 
heart of man as to be truer in its intuitive and 
non-rational certainty than the hesitating hypoth- 
eses of contemporary science. That is why, as 
he conceived, religions have always appealed to 
the heart; why, also, the majority cf men sternly 
refuse to admit the truth of a rational explanation 
of the universe. And he conceived this non- 
rational sanction of conduct to be the more essen- 
tial because the future progress of society depended 
on some high degree of socialistic organization. 
Socialism, to him, implied the subjection of man 
to the state. But no man would make so immense 
a sacrifice as that subjection involves were he to 
reason it out. What saves society and ensures its 
advance is the appeal to men of those religious 
instincts which bid them realize themselves in suf- 
fering. Here is the quasi-scientific habit with a 
vengeance. The “ struggle for existence ’ must ap- 
pear in any sociological treatise that is to be worthy 
of the name. Mr. Kidd calmly annexed Darwin- 
ian theories to his particular interpretation of so- 
cialism. That interpretation he took to be the 
increased rivalry and struggle between men of a 
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particular group with a resultant perfection of 
type. It was hard for men thus to suffer, but it 
was essential to social wellbeing. Reason forbade 
the sacrifice; but then reason was anti-social and 
religion demanded it in the name of humanity. 
In such an analysis religion has a clear and import- 
ant social function. Men have the right once again 
to believe. That which they accept as truth may 
logically be shown to be wrong; but they have a 
faith the consequences of which are so socially sig- 
nificant as to render that faith superior to logic. 

Such an attitude is an amazing mosaic of ill 
considered half-truths—akin in character to the 
brilliant cynicism of M. Sorel’s facile mythopoiesis. 
The historian may not deny to religion a great 
share in the evolution of standards of social con- 
duct. But he will draw a firm and clear line be- 
tween religion on the one hand and ecclesiasticism 
on the other. He will doubt, for instance, whether 
the influence of the Church in the fifteenth century 
did not contribute rather to the disintegration of 
society than to its preservation. He will wonder, 
perhaps, whether the theologian will be really will- 
ing to defend religion upon a basis other than that 
of reason. He will suggest that the tendency of 
modern life is rather to diminish the influence of 
individual competition within each social group 
that the society may be the more firmly united 
against rivalry from without. Even when Mr. 
Kidd was writing, the factor which Prince Kropot- 
kin has so admirably termed Mutual Aid was per- 
haps the most decisive social feature of the time; as 
Mr. Spencer’s anguish at the poor law and com- 
pulsory education should surely have reminded 
him. But it is needless to multiply such criticisms. 


To-day we speak a different language, and if 
the student of sociology may look forward with 
confidence to an era of fruitful work, it is because 
the method of inquiry has taken an antithetic di- 
rection to that which Mr. Kidd desired to give it. 
We have learned, in the first place, that no socio- 
logical study is at all firmly founded which is not 
based on psychological science. We need to know 
far more than we can as yet claim of the action 
of men in groups before we can talk with Mr. 
Kidd’s easy confidence about the entire range of 
human history. Thinkers like Mr. Graham 
Wallas in England, like Durkheim and Fouillée 
in France, like Professor Albion Small in America, 
are gradually teaching us the use of our tools. 
What must strike the observer of modern socio- 
logical work is the fact that it has passed the stage 
where its uncritical dogmatism proclaims its youth 
to that in which it is erecting its boundaries and 
discussing the methods of its survey. Books like 
Mr. Trotter’s recent study of the herd-instinct, 
like Durkheim’s examination of the division of 
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labor, like Eugen Ehrlich’s study of the sociologi- 
cal aspects of law, give us the right to hope greatly 
of its results. Mr. Graham Wallas’s ‘‘ Great So- 
ciety,”’ Professor Small’s too little known “Between 
Two Eras,” suggest to us that the larger problems 
are kept firmly in view. We cannot, indeed, speak 
to our age with anything like the unqualified op- 
timism which made of Mr. Kidd in some sort a 
prophet to his generation. It is with analysis and 
not with synthesis that we are as yet concerned. 
That of which above al! we are convinced is the 
vast difficulty of our task. But it is precisely in 
that vastness that we find its supreme worth. 
HAROLD J. LAskKI. 


The Swallows of Diest 


Y automobile broke down on the outskirts 

of Diest, and I was obliged to spend the 
night in the Gouden Kat—a typical Flemish inn. 
A dozen little round tab!es stood outside on the 
flagstones bordering the Grand’ Place, the supper 
room within was divided about equally among food, 
drink, and billiards, and Madame sat in state 
behind a showcase of cigarettes. There were no 
Germans lodged in the Gouden Kat, so I was given 
the best room, and as I came down the tiny, twisted 
stair after a good night's sleep in a high bed with 
carved posts at either corner, a tester and lacy 
hangings, under a black crucifix and the faded 
eyes of a colorprint of King Albert, a small gray 
feather spun slowly down and fell at my feet in 
the doorway. There was a flutter of wings, and 
a swallow skimmed over my head, almost touching 
me, and out through the open door. 

A few gloomy citizens, an occasional housewife, 
small boys and girls in neat cheap clothes and noisy 
wooden shoes, stalked across the open square. A 
squad of German soldiers tramped by on their way 
to the Kommandantur in the Stadthuis. Soon the 
mass was over, and a flood of grave, black-clad 
figures filled the square and melted away into the 
by-streets. A worn black flag fluttered from a 
pole on the very top of the church. 

“* Madame, what is the black flag on your cathe- 
dral?” I asked, sipping black coffee. 

“It was once white, that flag, Monsieur.”’ 

“But Madame! it is coal black.” 

“Monsieur, it is the flag which we of Diest 
hoisted when the Germans came. Aerschot, Lou- 
vain, Schaffen—they were destroyed by the Ger- 
mans. Diest,” she shrugged her shoulders, “‘ Diest 
is as you see it.” 

Across the Grand’ Place, behind the gates of a 
porte cochére belonging to a rival inn, I found 
my chauffeur, Alexis, busy with the broken motor. 
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“* Monsieur, this is the cylinder which does not 
march,” he called loudly, his tricky eyes eager for 
praise and his mouth smiling blandly behind his 
curved mustaches. ‘“ More oil!” he ordered im- 
periously from the bent old innkeeper who stood, 
cap in hand, watching; and while the man shuffled 
off with a wash-bowl, Alexis loudly continued to 
explain to me the difficulty. ‘“ I am mechanician 
as well as chauffeur, Monsieur,”’ he declaimed, al- 
though I was well aware of the fact. “I will ar- 
range every thing. In an hour all is arranged.” 

A side glance gave me the clue to Alexis’s au- 
thoritative tone. The young wife of the innkeeper, 
a heavy flaxen-haired Flemish woman, watched 
smiling from the open door. Alexis’s gestures and 
mouthings were for her. 

In the rafters over the motor-car I heard soft 
cheeping, and a swallow slid from a mud cup fixed 
to one of the timbers and stole out into the morn- 
ing sunshine. There were other earthen cups, lined 
no doubt with feathers, in the shadow above us: 
three or four cups brimming with swallow babies. 
One after another the gray-blue mothers came and 
went, circling fearlessly over us, engaged in the 
sensible business of filling the world with swallows. 

“Tn an hour, Monsieur, all is arranged,” Alexis 
repeated, trying to get rid of me. So I determined 
to stay. 

‘“* Madame, a cup of the white beer of Louvain, 
if you please,” I ordered. 

She answered my French with a question in 
Flemish. ‘“‘ Wat segtgy, Mynheer?” 

“ Wittebeer van Leuven, als 't je belieft, Ma- 
dame.” 

“ Wittebeer van Leuven voor Mynheer, Mar- 
ieke, allez!”’ chuckled the bent old innkeeper, com- 
ing up with a bowl of oil and shoving her with his 
shoulder. 

“* Goed, goed,”’ she answered, and disappeared, 
still smiling. ... 

Alexis sulked, but worked; the innkeeper watched 
admiringly; I sat in a tiny chair propped against 
the inn door and talked with Madame, while the 
swallows circled and cheeped overhead. The 
motor backfired when it was tested, and the swal- 
lows screamed in fright and fled through a cloud 
of stifling smoke which rose into their nests. But 
in a moment they were back again at work, filling 
the world with swallows. 

“ Like the cannon, is it not?” said Madame in 
sluggish, countrybred Flemish, speaking of the 
motor’s tricks. “ But thé swallows return.” She 
laid her hand on her breast with a curious passion- 
ate gesture. 

“ He is your husband?” I pointed to the old 
innkeeper, bent almost double over the motor as 
he watched Alexis. 
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“Yes, Mynheer.” 

“You have children?” 

“T shall have one in three months—about All 
Saints’ Day, Mynheer.” She spoke with the sim- 
plicity of a peasant, to whom life and death and 
birth and growth are the simplest things in a com- 
plex world. 

“ Are you glad, Madame?” 

“Glad? No,” she said after a pause, smiling 
still. 

“Are you sorry?” 

““ No, Mynheer.” 

“He is an old man, your husband,” I remarked 
after a long silence. 

“Yes, he is old, Mynheer.” 

“You love him?” 

“ Love him? No.” 

“Do you hate him, then?” 

““No, Mynheer. Why should I hate him?” 

“ Alexis, there, is a jolly fellow. What do you 
think of him?” 

“IT do not think of him, Mynheer.”’ 

I changed the subject. She was only a peasant, 
yet she knew how to rebuff my levity. “‘ Why did 
you marry, Madame?” I asked, and my tone was 
serious, befitting the question. 

“Why does any one marry, Mynheer? I was 
of the age—sixteen.”’ 

“But why did you choose him?” I gestured 
again toward the old man, still bent over Alexis 
as he tugged at the cylinder core. 

‘I did not choose, Mynheer. The swallows,” 
she pointed to the earthen nests, ‘‘ do they choose? 
Other people, do they choose ?”’ 

“No,” I admitted, astonished at her. “ It is 
Nature. They do not choose.” I felt a sudden 
respect for the dully smiling enigma before me. 
Love? choice? romance? the adventure of living? 
—what were they after all? The stress of towns 
has bred these fantastic ideas in men’s brains. This 
country woman knew she was no different from 
birds and beasts, and she knew that it did not 
really matter to anybody—not even to herself. 
In a few slow words, still smiling, she sketched 
the dull drama of her life: peasant-born, unbeauti- 
ful, bought from her family by the old innkeeper 
as soon as the Church permitted her to marry, twice 
a mother, but both her children dead, pregnant 
again: that was the whole story. She did not know 
that her recital was sad, or that it could inspire 
pity. She did not even know that it was interesting. 
She seemed to tell it instinctively, as a bird cries 
in the thicket or as a tired dog whines at the door. 

*“ Alexis, is the motor ready?” I called. 

** Almost, Monsieur,” he answered; then turning 
to the innkeeper he bawled, “‘ Get me a pan and 
matches!” He rested his hands on his hips and 
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stared insolently at the woman and me. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur has seen the flag on the cathedral ?”’ he asked. 
He continued in Flemish, “ The brave men of 
Diest ran up a white flag while the Germans were 
still at Liége! Madame says they did well to 
surrender.” 

“T said that to surrender is nothing, Myne 
Heeren,” she interrupted slowly, looking at me 
but addressing us both. “ Every thing surrenders.” 

“Ha, Madame! Foolishness! Talk like a 
Belgian patriot, if you please. We never sur- 
render, we Belgians: we fight, fight, fight!” Alexis 
swung his arm and waited confidently for my ap- 
plause. 

“ Madame,” I turned to her. 
things do not matter?” 

“They do not matter, Mynheer,” she said smil- 
ing. 

“i The invasion of Belgium?—that does not 
matter ?”” 

“Tt does not matter, Mynheer.” 

“ Murder? arson? rape? pillage? millions dead 
and maimed? millions enslaved? Madame!” I 
found myself addressing her as if she were a logi- 
cian instead of a mere peasant. 

“Tt is nothing, nothing; I know it is nothing; 
I feel it here.” Again she laid her hand on her 
breast with the singular passionate gesture I had 
marked before. “It does not change anything; 
it does not change the soil of the earth, it does 
not change the man, it does not change the woman, 
it does not change the child. Then it is nothing. 
We of Belgium are like rain falling on a field: 
they [the Germans] are like rain falling. We 
do not choose: they do not choose. It is all— 
nothing.” 

Alexis leaped forward, his tricky eyes blazing, 
his mustaches stiff with anger. These patriotic 
outbursts were no new thing to me, yet I was 
astonished at him. He trembled with honest emo- 
tion. “Madame! You are no Belgian, you are 
no Christian, you are no woman,” he shouted. 
“You have no sense of honor, you have no patriot- 
ism, you have no decency. Bah! you would have 
us handed over to the Boches!” He stopped his 
tirade abruptly and addressed me in French, 
“ Monsieur, the car is ready in a moment, if you 
please. This woman—this woman—” He raised 
his arm as if he would strike her, but did not. 
All this time she had stood watching and listening, 
still smiling heavily and making no move. “ This 
woman is a peasant, she is not human, she is a 
beast... Here!’ he called to the innkeeper, who 
had reappeared, “‘ give me the matches. Hold the 
basin there.” He jumped back to his place and 
pressed the self-starter. The motor hummed with 
curious coughs and gasps from the jury-rigged 
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cylinder. “It will march until we reach home,” 
called Alexis, his voice still keyed high with anger. 
** Monsieur is ready?” 

I paid the modest reckoning and climbed into 
the tonneau. The woman stared past me at Alexis; 
even my “ good day” was unheard or at any rate 
unnoticed. The motor roared and the frightened 
swallows flew. The innkeeper flung open the 
double gates, removing his cap and bowing low, 
and we rolled slowly into the square. 

There was a patter of slippers on the cobble- 
stones behind us, a gasp and a choking cry, and 
Madame was hanging to the running-board beside 
Alexis, pouring forth a torrent of passionate Flem- 
ish. The German sentries before the Stadthuis 
across the square stared anxiously, passersby 
stopped as if thunder-struck, I looked back and saw 
the old innkeeper standing open-mouthed and mo- 
tionless in the doorway. 

“Mon Dieu, Monsieur, she wants to go with 
me!” muttered Alexis, mechanically stopping the 
car. The woman flung her arms toward me with 
a piteous gesture. Her heavy, ugly face streamed 
tears. All her reserve, her self-control were gone. 
She had chosen at last, and she had chosen this! 

‘“* Wants what, you fool ?’’ I exclaimed, appalled. 
“Drive on, Alexis. Make her go back. You 
know the Germans would arrest us at the first 
sentry-post. Damn you anyway!” I roared, my 
anger mounting to outraged brutality to think that 
a chauffeur’s cheap amour might land us both in 
a German jail. ‘‘ What have you done to get us 
into this mess?” 

He thrust his fist into the pleading face. ‘‘ Go 
back, go back,” he grunted, apparently without a 
trace of feeling for her. 

“You must go back, Madame,” I exclaimed. 
“You must go back!” 

She ignored me and again burst into a storm 
of entreaty, all aimed at Alexis. ‘‘ No, no, no, no,” 
he shouted in answer to her pleas. ‘‘ Go back to 
your husband! Go, you—animal!”’ 

At that word she dropped from the car. ‘“ Go 
on, Alexis, quick!” I exclaimed. Her hand flew 
to her breast with the old gesture. As the auto- 
mobile leaped forward, she walked a few steps 
toward the inn. I turned and watched her: Alexis 
stared straight in front of him. She wheeled and 
looked after us her hand still at her breast, her 
body swaying from side to side. Then she looked 
at the inn, and again at the fleeing car. Finally 
as we dashed away from the square I saw her 
stumbling toward the wretched old man, who still 
stood in the blazing sunlight which streamed 
through the open doorway, while the swallows of 
Diest circled and cried over his hoary head. 

Epwarp Eyre Hunt. 
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The United States as a Sea Power 


HE United States once was a maritime na- 
tion, in the usual sense of the word; but it 
is so no longer. Why such a vital trans- 

formation came about in our national life is a 
question that already has a considerable literature, 
some of it full of the sailor’s manly sentimentalism 
and sincere patriotic fervor, some of it prejudiced 
by class interests, very little of it written in a spirit 
of sound historical accuracy. 

The traditional argument of our shipping men 
is founded on the broad claim that we were at 
one time mistress of the seas. But the soundness 
of this claim depends wholly upon what is meant. 
As to tonnage, we unquestionably were carrying 
just before the Civil War a preponderant share of 
the world’s trade. As to perfection of ships and 
ability of officers and crews, the case is equally 
strong in our favor. But if the traditional argu- 
ment refers not only to a preéminence in ocean 
commerce but also to the naval power to control 
competition—that is to say, a power which is not 
only active but potential—then I think that the 
premise is at fault. 

In the full sense of sea power, the United States 
never was mistress of the seas. Our two wars with 
Great Britain scarcely affected the fact of British 
naval supremacy, American tradition and school 
history to the contrary. What we settled on the 
sea in those wars was the superiority of a few 
individual American ships over a few individual 
British ships, and the general superiority of Amer- 
ican construction and personnel, as evinced in the 
work of our swift and daring privateers. We con- 
vinced ourselves that we would be able at any time 
to build and man a navy to cope with England’s 
navy; but we have never done it, and the matter 
still remains in the region of faith. Our two wars 
were the chief means of convincing England of the 
wisdom of using her sea power with moderation; 
but they did not touch the sea power itself. Even 
at the zenith of our maritime greatness, with our 
unsurpassed clipper ships ruling every route of 
water-borne commerce, we depended upon British 
sea power for the freedom of the seas. England 
could have stopped our trade anywhere, at any 
time. That after the war of 1812 she did not 
attempt to do so, except in a single conspicuous in- 
stance, is proof of the general liberality of her 
sea policy. 

The traditional argument holds that the decay 
of the American merchant marine was brought 
about by two main factors; the first of which was 
the staggering blow delivered by Confederate 


raiders sent out from England during the Civil 
War. It is altogether unfortunate for a fair view 
of England’s sea policy that the Alabama incident 
and others of a similar nature had to occur when 
they did. They are beside the mark. For the 
preceding decade conservative feeling in England 
had been excited by the rapid advance and dis- 
proportionate excellence of the American merchant 
marine. The situation, however, was simmering 
down; British builders and owners were improving 
their own merchant marine to compete with ours, 
and undoubtedly the rivalry would have been al- 
lowed to reach its natural results, without the coer- 
cion of British sea power. Then came the Civil 
War, and with it a stiffening of conservative opin- 
ion throughout England. The opportunity was 
seized, against the united protests of British liber- 
als. But after the war these incidents were atoned 
for in a fair court of arbitration, and British poli- 
cies became liberal again. 

The second factor blamed for the decay of our 
merchant marine is the policy of a Congress con- 
trolled by the interior of the country. This is only 
another way of saying that Congress refused to 
build a big navy or adopt a policy of subsidies. 
Much as I personally regret the passing of an era 
with which my whole life has been bound up, | 
have never been able to agree with the traditional 
argument on either count. A merchant marine 
in sound standing easily recovers from fortuitous 
blows; for causes of its actual decay we must look 
deeper, to economic forces. The indifference of 
Congress to our maritime affairs during the last 
half century has itself been the result of an 
overwhelming economic pressure. When Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, in the early days of the steamship 
era, suddenly sold out his growing steamship lines 
and turned his energies into railroad development, 
the action was significant of the whole tendency of 
the nation. From a strip of states fronting the 
sea and backed by virgin forests, we had rapidly 
changed into a continental nation with enormous 
inland forces to be organized. The maritime im- 
pulse of our early days lasted over into the suc- 
ceeding era, and, as frequently happens in such a 
situation, reached its maximum when the economic 
forces that supported it were already on the wane. 
The break had to come. There was not in the 
nation sufficient manhood energy and _ financial 
power for both internal and external development. 
To this set of factors must be added still another, 
the growth of industrialism throughout the western 
world. Thus for two generations virtually the 
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whole energy of the United States was to be spent 
upon internal development. The choice, however 
disastrous it may have been to our former shipping 
interests, from this distance seems healthy and in- 
evitable. 

But now we have undergone another economic 
change. A revival of maritime interest is taking 
place with us to-day. Our tonnage is advancing 
by leaps and bounds. In a few years we will pos- 
sess a more than respectable merchant marine. 
Ship yards are springing up everywhere along our 
coast; they probably will be able to compete on 
equal terms with European yards for a period of 
five years after the war. There is plenty of capital 
for the enterprise. Above all, the country is now 
fairly well developed internally. The farmers and 
merchants, the men of the interior, are awakening 
to the significance of maritime affairs. It looks 
like a real national maritime expansion this time. 
What international policy shall we pursue? 

The conservatives, in the temper of those British 
conservatives who built the Alabama and set her 
loose upon our shipping, claim that we should look 
singly to our own interests, and that it is nothing 
to us what any other nation thinks or does. Hav- 
ing launched our maritime enterprise, let us push 
it forward by the whole force of our government, 
by subsidies and every sort of legislative and diplo- 
matic action. Let us build the first navy in the 
world, and support our flag on every sea. If Great 
Britain objects, fight her. These men, of course, 
are imperialists at heart. They are interpreting 
patriotism in terms of the old order of international 
relations. Their strong views are apt to emanate 
from an inaccurate belief in our past naval achieve- 
ments and to disregard the total change that has 
come upon the relations between commercial and 
naval sea power with the development of modern 
armaments and modes of propulsion. By closing 
their minds to the interests and activities of other 
nations, they lose sight of several very important 
considerations. They lose sight of the fact that 
England would not sit idly by while we built the 
first navy in the world—that their policy contem- 
plates an orgy of naval construction such as the 
world has never seen. They lose sight of what is 
the key to the whole problem—the fact that the 
very life of the British Empire depends upon her 
naval control of the seas. 


The liberals also believe that it is not for us 
to be subservient in the matter. Trade and com- 
merce are for all, and no nation must be permitted 
to hold a monopoly of the ocean routes. Of pre- 
cisely this policy liberal England has been the best 
exponent that ever controlled the seas. Only in 
times of national crisis, when even the policies of 
liberals tend to become conservative, has Great 
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Britain allowed herself to overstep the bounds of 
moderation in her use of sea power. The Ameri- 
can liberal is quite willing to enter into a discussion 
of subsidies or preferential tariffs and port charges, 
at any time when we are actually unable to compete 
with foreign commerce. But he recognizes that the 
naval control of the seas is a vital necessity to 
Great Britain, while it is not a vital necessity to 
the United States. He concedes the point to Great 
Britain. He believes that, regardiess of Civil War 
incidents, the American merchant marine would 
have gone on developing side by side with the Brit- 
ish merchant marine, and without hindrance from 
British sea power, if it had not been for a shifting 
of economic forces within our own country. He 
sees that the mistaken policy of backing a merchant 
marine by a great navy must sooner or later bring 
any nation face to face with the legitimately dom- 
inant sea power. Great Britain found no objection 
to the development of the German merchant mar- 
ine; it was the building of the German navy which 
aroused her to action. This threatened the life of 
the Empire. It disclosed a spirit, not of commer- 
cialism, but of conquest. Shall we enter this game? 
Shall the United States embark on a voyage which 
leads nowhere but to defeat or imperialism? Then 
why raise the bugaboo of British control of the 
seas? 

The American liberal feels that the course of 
Great Britain has in many cases been reactionary 
during the present war; he has seen with alarm 
the growth in England of ultra-conservative poli- 
cies as to trade and the general problem of inter- 
national relations. But he has faith that at the 
close of the war British liberalism will again come 
into its own, as it did at the close of the Boer 
War, and that these reactionary tendencies will be 
promptly nipped in the bud. He had reason to 
believe that after the war British sea policy, en- 
lightened by the grave lessons that are culminating 
in these tremendous days, will be more liberal than 
ever before. 

If, however, this faith should prove to have 
been misplaced, if British sea policy should continue 
reactionary into days of peace, then the American 
liberal would be as willing as the conservative to 
take sharp action. The blame then would defin- 
itely rest upon Great Britain; she would deserve 
the ill-will of the world and the censure of history. 
But such a result is unthinkable; the whole force 
of the past is against it. A war between the 
United States and Great Britain on any count is 
unthinkable. It is unthinkable that all Europe is 
to fall into the lap of the reactionaries; that out 
of the present conflict is not to emerge a new and 
more liberal order of internationalism, whereby 
vital matters may be settled without resort to arms. 
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The present administration, by announcing for 
the United States the definite policy of building the 
second largest navy in the world, seems to have 
aligned itself with the liberals on this question. 
There may be good reasons why we need so large 
a navy, but we do aot propose to threaten British 
naval supremacy. In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding, however, the whole question 
should be covered by international agreement; 
there should be treaties between us, on our part 
sustaining British control of the seas, and on the 
part of England guaranteeing the freedom of the 
seas to the American merchant marine. Such 
treaties must of necessity wait for the settlement 
of pending difficulties, and ought to wait until liber- 
alism has once more established itself as the dom- 
inant political force in England. British liberalism 
knows that it has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by our maritime expansion. And Ameri- 
can liberalism knows that unless we are out for 
conquest—and we shall never be out for conquest 
—our maritime expansion has nothing to fear 


from British sea power. 
LINCOLN COLCORD. 


Out of a Pamphlet 


ASKED her for another piece of butter. Her 
face remained inattentively blank. With a pro- 
pitiating smile I asked again. She too smiled, but 
it was as she responded to a beckoning gesture of 
the fat-faced man at the marble-topped table next 
to mine. I hated her. I wanted the butter. Like 
some other students I am perforce a devotee of the 
continental breakfast, and with nothing but coffee 
and rolls one must at least have enough butter. Of 
course I knew the reason for my short ration; I 
hadn’t tipped her for a couple of days, and the 
commercial traveler type had dimes enough to com- 
mand an unlimited supply of smiles and attention. 
With an increased contempt for women I re- 
turned to my room and tried to clear the desk of 
the pamphlets which drip from the pockets of my 
statistical roommate. Pamphlets annoy me. They 
appear so utterly devoid of human interest. But 
the title of one of them caught my eye. It was 
‘“‘ Behind the Scenes in a Restaurant.” I opened 
directly to a chapter on the tipping system, and 


_ I paused from my Wordsworth concordance long 


enough to read it. 

As a result I haven't divided my life into Before 
and After reading a pamphlet issued by The Con- 
sumers’ League of New York City, but I have 
decided always to tip the waitress, even to the 
bitter extent of abolishing dessert. I haven’t been 
converted to tipping. Restaurant-keepers should 
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no more expect the public to pay three-fourths of 
the wages of their employees than shop-keepers 
should expect it. Arkansas, lowa, Mississippi and 
South Carolina have forbidden tips, but until the 
less enlightened states pass similar laws waitresses 
will be forced to “ work” for tips either by mak- 
ing me eat butterless rolls, or by smirking at the 
commercial fat-face. One girl is quoted as saying: 
“Girls have to live on tips. If you tell the boss 
you can’t make any, he says you are no good and 
discharges you. You have to put up with it or 
starve. The majority of girls—the better class 
of waitresses—if they could get a good living 
would be glad to do without tips.” 

Of course I knew in a vague sort of way that 
waitresses were underpaid and largely dependent 
on tips, but I realized it only as one realizes that 
there are poor uneducated bushmen in Australia, 
and it’s too bad, and something ought to be done 
about it, but meanwhile there is the assignment for 
tomorrow’s class-work. Then along came this 
pamphlet dryly stating that eighty-seven per cent 
of the thousand and seventeen women restaur- 
ant workers interviewed are being paid less than 
nine dollars a week, and that even when food and 
tips are estimated and added the proportion re- 
ceiving less than a living wage is still thirty-one 
per cent. 

One of my temperamental objections to pam- 
phlets is this technical jargon of theirs that chops 
humanity into per cents. We of little faith and 
less imagination fail to grasp the full significance 
of that thirty-one per cent. Tragedies numerically 
expressed meet with scant understanding. This 
pamphlet, however, supplements its statistics by 
some far more tangible information as to what 
“less than a living wage ” really means. 

‘* Restaurant workers are a tenement house pop- 
ulation...as a whole their lot falls within the 
congested tenement districts of the city. Confu- 
sion, overcrowding, dirt, lack of sunlight, air and 
privacy, and unwholesome surroundings are only 
too common in their homes. The janitor of an 
East Side tenement house said, ‘ A little while ago, 
down in Third street, there were twenty-three 
girls sleeping in two rooms. They'd put their mat- 
tresses down on the floor at night and pile them 
on top of each other in the day time. Most of 
them were kitchen hands at s’s,’ naming a 
well known chain of restaurants.” 

But though women restaurant workers are far 
from being the only actors in the tragedy of under- 
payment and overcrowding, they can lay claim to 
the dubious distinction of being the largest group 
of women without the protection of the law as 
far as hours are concerned. The New York State 
labor law makes it illegal to employ women in 
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factories and mercantile establishments more than 
fifty-four hours or six days in any one week, or 
between ten o'clock at night and six o’clock in the 
morning. In one restaurant a girl of twenty was 
found working one hundred and twenty-two hours 
a week, longer than the law allows factory em- 
ployees to work in two weeks. This may be an 
extreme case, yet one-fifth of these women work 
twelve hours a day and seven days a week, and 
fifteen-hour days, are not uncommon. Not quite 
one-half of the waitresses work over fifty-four 
hours a week, but that is because thirty-one per 
cent of them are what is known as “ one-meal 
girls” who only come for the rush at noon. Of 
all the other restaurant workers, however, seventy- 
eight per cent exceed the fifty-four hour week. 

Man’s power of relegating to the dim fringe of 
semi-subconsciousness those things which it would 
annoy him to notice is really remarkable. When 
I despatch mental scouts into this twilight territory, 
I do remember that no matter at what hour of 
the day or night I have eaten in the white-tiled 
place of noise which I necessarily frequent, the 
same waitresses have been running flat-footedly 
about. I hope the law will soon forbid this, be- 
cause it’s bad for one’s digestion to contemplate 
unpleasant subjects at meal-times, and now it will 
be difficult to dismiss from my mind these irritating 
ideas about the day of the restaurant worker. 

She starts in at seven, walks many miles during 
the day, carrying heavy trays and working at a 
constant nervous tension, for speed is one of the 
requisites. She must not only remember a dizzy- 
ing list of orders, but she must fill them quickly 
and keep her temper under the exactions of the 
most rasping customer. The law requires that 
girls in factories and stores must have at least 
half an hour off for luncheon, but the waitress must 
eat whenever she can snatch a moment from her 
work. When she reaches home at eight o'clock 
or after, there is still a dress and an apron to be 
washed and ironed for the next day, since very 
few waitresses can afford to have their laundry 
done. After that there is nothing left but the 
brief rest of exhaustion; social or educational acti- 
vities are out of the question. 

At the back of the restaurant where I vainly ask 
for more butter, there is a square hole in the wall. 
Into this hole go the syncopated orders shouted 
by the waitresses, and out of it come hot, sticky, 
strong-smelling vapors and much rattling of metal 
pans. The pamphlet informs me that in this at- 
mosphere of noise and malodors live the cooks, 
the dishwashers, the silver cleaners, the kitchen 
girls and the pantry hands. Since they get no tips, 
they earn even less than the waitresses, but their 
hours are equally long. Amid the confusion and 
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clatter of this hot, crowded place the cook must 
keep her head. The kitchen girl must be every- 
where at once with a helping hand, she must lift 
heavy pots full of vegetables and fill in all the gaps. 
The dishwasher’s very job depends upon her quick- 
ness. One of them said that she washes seven 
thousand articles in an hour and a half. 

The greater proportion of the women restaurant 
workers are European peasants. Only these are 
able to endure the strain for any length of time, 
and even so it is significant that two-thirds of them 
are under thirty years of age. When the waitress 
gets older she drifts toward lesser pay and inferior 
restaurants. As her strength decreases, she is no 
longer able to work as a “three-meal” or full- 
time girl, she is obliged to take a position as a 
“‘ one-meal girl” and is barely able to keep alive. 

Misery which apparently reacts only on the in- 
dividual is not often relieved by law. The legis- 
lative powers must be made to understand that 
such misery is derogative to the whole social organ- 
ism before they will take action. If they are not 
impressed by the statement of doctors that the 
effect of running about with heavy trays for many 
hours decreases a woman's capacity for child-bear- 
ing, they may be affected by the danger of spread- 
ing disease incident to employing waitresses who 
can not keep in health under existing conditions. 

By working the employees in shifts, the difficulty 
of regulating restaurant hours can be overcome. 
It has been done in some states. New York and 
others are far behind. And I, as one of the res- 
taurant-dependent public, humbly want to join with 
this chance-met pamphlet in urging that the work- 
ing day for women restaurant workers shall not 
exceed nine, and the working week fifty-four hours. 
That women shall not be employed between the 
hours of ten p. m. and seven a. m. That there 
shall be one day of rest in seven, and that there 
shall be a regular time off each day for meals. 

SIGNE K. Toksvic. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Section Twenty of the Clayton Act 


IR: The discussion of the labor provisions of the Clay- 
ton act in recent issues of THe New Repustic has 
developed clearly how uncertain is their meaning. Able 
lawyers, like ex-Attorney General George W. Wicker- 
sham and Mr. H. La Rue Brown, believe that organized 
labor has secured, at least in part, the exemption from the 
Sherman act it has sought. On the other hand, ex-Presi- 
dent Taft and Mr. T. C. Spelling, just as able lawyers, 
hold that the Clayton act does nothing of the kind. 
Which interpretation is correct only the Supreme Court 
can say authoritatively. Section twenty seems to be the 
crucial one. This section provides that certain acts, 
whether done “ singly or in concert,” shall not be prohib- 
ited in injunctions, or “be held to be violations of any 
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law of the United States.” This language leaves no room 
for doubt that suits under the Sherman act hereafter can- 
not be premised upon any of the acts enumerated in this 
section. 

But the enumerated acts are not those for which organ- 
ized labor has been prosecuted hitherto. The Danbury 
hatters’ case did not rest upon the charge that the defend- 
ants had ceased to patronize Loewe & Co., or had recom- 
mended, advised, or persuaded others by peaceful and law- 
ful means so to do—acts which are made legal, as far as 
the federal laws are concerned, by section twenty of the 
Clayton act—but upon the charge that they had conspired 
to restrain interstate commerce. In every other case in 
which labor unions or their members have been prosecuted 
under the Sherman act, likewise, conspiracy to restrain 
interstate or foreign commerce has been the main charge. 
Similarly, in all injunction cases in labor disputes the com- 
plainant’s plea has been that the defendants had entered 
into an unlawful conspiracy. 

“No conduct has such absolute privilege as to justify 
all possible schemes of which it may be a part.” Though 
the acts which are done in pursuance of an unlawful con- 
spiracy are lawful per se, “ neither their innocence nor the 
constitution is sufficient to prevent the punishment of the 
plot by law.” (Aiken v. Wisconsin, 195 U. S. 194.) 
Nor does section twenty of the Clayton act attempt to 
legalize conspiracy. On the contrary, the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, in its report 
upon this measure, said that “it leaves the law of con- 
spiracy untouched.” 

The words “singly or in concert” do not invalidate 
this view. A strike involves more than “ ceasing to per- 
form any work of labor,” and a boycott more than “ ceas- 
ing to patronize.” In both, there is an antecedent agree- 
ment; both serve merely as means to an end. This dis- 
tinction is made clear by the oft-quoted case of Arthur v. 
Oakes (63 Fed. 310).- In that case the court modified 
an injunction which prohibited the employees of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, “ from so quitting the service of the 
said receivers, with or without notice, as to cripple the 
property, or prevent or hinder the operation of the said 
railroad.” This prohibition the court held unwarranted, 
because the quitting of work, singly or in concert, may 
never be enjoined. But the court held that it was proper 
to enjoin the defendants “from conspiring or combining 
to quit, with or without notice, the service of said receivers 
with the object or intent of crippling the property or em- 
barrassing the operation of said railroads.” 

If the Clayton act has legalized merely “ceasing to 
perform any work or labor,” while the antecedent com- 
bination is still subject to the same test as to its legality 
as of old, organized labor has gained nothing substantial. 
Possibly the law of conspiracy also has been modified, but 
certainly this is doubtful. 

Epwin E. Wrrte. 

Madison, Wis. 


Mr. Eastman Rude to Slang 


IR: Mr. Max Eastman may or may not know some- 

thing about poetry (I am willing to give him the 
benefit of the doubt) but he is certainly sadly ignorant 
about slang. I am a slang-lover and slang-collector of 
some years’ standing, with a pretty comprehensive knowl- 
edge of children to boot; and I have yet to discover any 
child, boy or girl, capable of inventing slang. Can Mr. 
Eastman point out even one happy phrase coined by him 
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in his ultra-poetic youth? I will bet a dictionary that 
he can’t; that he, like other children, merely retailed stale 
phrases. 

True mouth-filling, soul-satisfying slang is not produced 
by children, but by mature and brilliant minds—by genius, 
like that of George M. Cohan, coupled with wide experi- 
ence. Children use slang, not because they perceive and 
admire its force and truth, but because it is more accessible 
than classic English. Surely Mr. Eastman knows that a 
child lives by imitation: streets and parks are thronged 
with examples of this. A child’s infrequent attempts to 
create are feeble indeed, and never by any chance could 
blossom into the marvellous flower of slang. 

Habitual slang-users—children or adults—are a dull. 
witted conventional prosaic lot, too lazy to read a dic- 
tionary, content to let the phrases of others wander mo- 
notonously in at their ears and out at their mouths. The 
true lover of slang shrinks at the sound of their profane 
voices; to him a phrase is taboo after one repetition. How 
dimmed by age are the jewels Mr. Eastman holds up to 
dazzle us! We connoisseurs tossed them away long ago. 
Once it was my privilege to know a college youth who told 
me sadly that he could not use slang, because it was im- 
possible for him to find time to keep up with the changing 
styles; so he perforce spoke in correct English. His was 
a fine spirit of appreciation and renunciation; but he was 
one in a million. 

Mr. Eastman evidently loves slang; but he is ignorant, 
very ignorant, concerning it. He is not one of the elect. 
To use the antiquated vernacular he so much admires— 
quaint and old-fashioned as the phrases are to me—“ Dry 
up and blow away, you poor simp; what’s eating you? 
You make a noise like a nut—and a chestnut at that.” 

Mivprep Focurt. 


New York City. 


Evidence to the Contrary 


IR: Johnnie , a little boy four years of age, shows 
how the English language may be used freshly, crisply, 
directly—white-hot from the forge of thought, 

He and his father were playing pretty roughly; the 
father was whirling his fist in the air and letting it fall 
with appreciable reality. Johnny soon got enough and ran 
to his mother crying: 

“ Mama, papa fisted me.” 

When the wind is blowing, as we grown-ups say in indi- 
rection, Johnnie revises: 

“ See, it’s winding to-day!” or 

“The paper winded away.” 

Father and son were traveling up a steep hill on a coun- 
try road. Johnnie was in the wagon, his father walking. 

Johnnie, singing: 

“T like to ride up hills in wagons when horses are pulling; 
I like to ride up hills in wagons when horses are pulling.” 
The two were traveling the country road, the father 

pushing a wheelbarrow on which Johnnie rode with feet 

hanging and face toward the back so that he could look 
directly down at the ground. 

Johnnie, singing: 

“The earth goes sliding past; 
The earth goes sliding past.” 

The father says that Johnnie’s ideas and language have 

helped him to understand that the aphorism, “ Thou must 


be born again,” applies to language as well as to morals. 
ARTHUR Raric. 





East Seattle, Washington. 
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Northcliffe 


At the War, by Lord Northcliffe. New York: G. H. 
Doran & Co. $2.00. 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE has a somewhat childish 

vanity. He is a man with a great reputation. In 
a country where the successful demagog is the conservative 
demagog, he has played the réle to perfection. He has 
appeared as a defender of established institutions against 
all sorts of upstarts from the suffragettes to Lloyd George. 
He has satisfied cheap appetites in every way compatible 
with a minimum of literacy, and has made an art of gild- 
ing the national gingerbread. He has utilized the pomp 
of the Times and the circumstance of the Daily Mail to 
carry out the exploitation of public opinion, and as a re- 
sult if not as an object he has become enormously wealthy 
and important and a peer. And yet he writes a book. 

The book gives Lord Northcliffe away. It reveals him 
not as the statesman but as the press agent of the popular 
English mind. Although France and Belgium and Italy 
and Switzerland and Spain come within his vision, he 
does not see them with a European intelligence, as one 
might hope of a maker of premiers. He sedulously reports 
the “ popular” manifestations of the war, of the soldiers 
and the neutrals and the Red Cross and the big generals. 
There is an absence of all personal illumination. There 
is a great deal of stock sentimentality and flub-dub and 
attitudinizing, a certain amount of shrewd observation. 
There is no particular concern for the truth. It is as if 
George M. Cohan had edited a Yankee-Doodle-Dandy 
newspaper instead of writing songs and chanting them; 
and had been compelled, by reason of the energy and au- 
dacity and resourcefulness of his popular achievement, to 
sustain a heavy national pose. 

As an introduction to Lord Northcliffe’s mind, one 
should take the rubber-stamp phrases with which his book 
is filled. It is nothing against a newspaper proprietor that 
he cannot write freshly. He is a publisher, not a con- 
tributor. But the kind of triteness to which a man is 
prone gives the penumbra of his personality. So North- 
cliffe is to be found chattering about “our dear soldier 
boys,” “ the desire to rid fair France of her despoiler,” “a 
photo of wife and bairn,” “the marriage to which every 
patriotic woman looks forward,” “a long series of palatial 
hospitals for our soldier boys,” “ floating hospitals, most 
beautifully fitted up, literally sea-palaces for the wounded,” 
“a chin to be reckoned with,” “ Sir Anthony Bowlby, the 
distinguished surgeon,”’ “ workers in speckless and palatial 
hospitals.” “Such a far-flung and minutely complicated 
machine did not spring like Minerva from the head of 
Jove,” “ facile princeps,” “that alert and hustling mon- 
arch, King Manoel of Portugal, a young man with a 
future, I am very sure, is a tireless Red Cross worker.” 
“Far from the madding crowd.” “ Equally careless of 
our thanks or of our appreciation.” “It is the way of 
the British soldier; for within the breast of a hero he 
cherishes ever the heart of a little child.” ‘‘ The miasmic 
exhalations of the Upas tree of Westminster.” “In these 
great days the breath of war is the breath of life, and the 
spirit of sacrifice is the spirit of regeneration.” “ War is 
war.” 

With a mind of the press-agent quality indicated by 
these phrases, Lord Northcliffe starts out to do his work 
as advertiser for the Allies, and he does it by giving 
full play to the most insular prejudices and by talking 
every conceivable kind of credulous cant. “ The faces 
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of our soldiers, unlike those of the Germans, are full of 
individuality.” ‘‘ Now that we have real war news from 
the able scribes who are allowed to tell us freely and 
frankly what is happening ” “The sooner the 
German prisoners are put to work and help to shorten the 
war the better.” “Germans are naturally, so far as the 
Prussians and Bavarians are concerned, extremely cruel.” 
“German prisoners are content with their lot.” As to 
Sir Douglas Haig, “ Fifeshire is the home of the na- 
tional game of Scotland; and it is the imperturbability 
of the Fifer that makes him so difficult to beat in golf, in 
affairs, and in war.” “ Pére Joffre, who has the destinies 
of France in his hands.” ‘ General Birdwood, the idol of 
the Anzacs.” “‘ There reigns in Germany considerable 
misery.’ All agreed that butter is unobtainable, meat 
scarce (except in Alsace and parts of Pomerania), fat 
almost unknown.” “It is essential to complete victory 
that each of the Allies should feel towards the others the 
trust and admiration which they all merit and which 
knowledge alone can engender and maintain.” “ It is not 
the immediate policy of the British Government to empha- 
size German cruelties, and so I will not repeat the in- 
numerable stories I have heard.” “ The Germans in our 
hands are, in my personal opinion, treated with unneces- 
sary and wasteful comfort.” “ President Wilson, who, 
like most Americans, is not liked in Spain, by reason of 
the loss of Cuba, and whose Mexican policy is not pleas- 
ing to a country that has millions invested in that dis- 
traught El Dorado, is quite a hero of the Germanophiles.”’ 
“T am doubtful of the lasting effect of anything short of 


a smashing and palpable military defeat of Germany.”, 


“ Little Portugal, who has not been afraid to throw down 
her glove to the Kaiser.” 

This is “ the strongest voice in England,” as his pub- 
lisher defines him, “ daring, cordial, discerning, optimistic, 
: the man who has been back of mighty, beneficent 
and fruitful movements and who must now be recognized 
as one of the real rulers of his generation—without port- 
folio.” 

The only policy one is able to disengage from the ram- 
bling notes of Lord Northcliffe is a belief in the necessity 
for Germanizing England. He celebrates “the British 
power of quick improvisation.” “ No Prussian thorough- 
ness can better these British war-training schools in 
France.” ‘“ There is beyond question a growing demand 
for the filling up of more and more forms in connexion 
with the Army.” “I often wonder what would happen if 
war were to take place in England, with our small, nar- 
row lanes and well-kept but illogically arranged roads. 

I presume the authorities have thought out all 
these things.” “ Just as Grant’s soldiers, the Grand Army 
of the Republic, dominated the elections in the United 
States for a quarter of a century, so will the men I have 
seen in the trenches and in the ambulances come home 
and demand by their votes the reward of a very changed 
England—an England they will fashion and share; an 
England that is likely to be as much a surprise to the pres- 
ent owners of Capital and leaders of Labor as it may be 
to the owners of the land.”” There is a great regret, in 
addition, that British propaganda is so defective in Switzer- 
land and Spain. “ It is particularly disagreeable to notice 
the favorable and agreeable manner in which the Hun is 
received in Spanish society.” Lord Northcliffe rejoices 
when, as in Italy, the truth is appreciated. The late Fran- 
cis Joseph was known there “ not as a venerable old man 
borne down by family sorrows, but as shrewd, hard, im- 
perious, and impervious to all family bereavement.” 
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Efficiency has its word of praise from Northcliffe: “ To- 
day, almost before the reek and fume of battle are over, 
almost before our own and the enemy dead are all buried, 
the Salvage Corps appears on the bloody and shell-churned 
scene to collect and pile unused cartridge and machine- 
gun belts, unexploded bombs, old shell cases, damaged 
rifles, haversacks, steel helmets, and even old rags, which 
go to the base, and are sold at £50 a ton. It is only old 
bottles, which with old newspaper, letters, meat tins, and 
broken boxes are a feature of the battlefields, that do not 
appear to be worth the salvage.” In this context North- 
cliffe forgets “our heroic dead,” as indeed he does fre- 
quently. His normal tone is this: “I did not linger un- 
duly at Cormons, because an interesting battle was raging 
close at hand, and every minute brought its stretcher with 
its conscious or unconscious piece of dishevelled, blood- 
stained humanity, from which rose a great cloud of fliese— 
sO numerous as to be positively noisy.” 

Lord Northcliffe is undoubtedly an aggressive person- 
age, a promoter of a familiar type. In this book, how- 
ever, he not merely shows himself to be uncritical, insensi- 
tive and sentimental, he exhibits the narrowest ideas as to 
the war. 

This country has its own demagogic newspaper pro- 
prietors, and it is quite likely they would produce similar 
effusions in war-time. That hardly makes it more pal- 
atable. It only makes one sympathize with the English- 
men who, in peace or war, see Northcliffe as focussing and 
exploiting prejudice. F. H. 


An Honest Doctor 


The Memoirs of a Physician. Translated From the 
Russian of Vikenty Veressayev, by Simeon Linden. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Henry Pleasants, Jr.. M.D. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 


LTHOUGH written some twenty years ago in Rus- 

sia the condition of affairs in the doctor’s profession 
and in the public’s reaction to that profession which this 
book so frankly reveals is not altogether out-of-date even 
in 1916 in the United States. Science has advanced, but 
it has not advanced to the point where physicians never 
make incorrect diagnoses, those nightmares of the profes- 
sion, and the passages in Veressayev’s book in which he 
describes what happens as the result of a mistake make 
bad reading for anyone without good health or stout 
nerves. Public opinion has advanced, too, but it has not 
advanced to the point where medicine is entirely without 
the flavor of a black art, where everybody in the despair 
of illness or the impending death of a person beloved in- 
telligently recognizes the doctor’s limitations. Veressayev 
is tragically frank’ in his statement of the impotence of 
science before many, in fact before most, diseases. He tells 
how frightened he was when he first began practice, 
wondering how people could possibly trust him enough 
to come to him for advice, yet how they relied on him 
to exorcise the demons of the most mysterious or difficult 
ailments. Deaths came as the result of certain organic 
diseases to patients for whom, quite literally, he could do 
nothing except by suggestion stimulate their own powers 
of resistance. He tells of giving colored water to tuber- 
culosis patients working twelve hours in badly ventilated 
rooms, when he realized that the only cure would be 
months in the open air—an economic impossibility for those 
poor devils. How he came to reconcile his conscience to 
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these innocent deceptions that kept hope alive is very prob- 
ably a transcript of the psychological history of many 
private practitioners to-day. Their function is to create 
hope when there is no hope. 

Which perhaps explains why the public in general clings 
so desperately to the myth of the doctor’s omniscience. 
People want to believe in it. And of course the un- 
scrupulous in the profession—for the myth that doctors. 
of the same weak clay as ourselves, are all noble and 
disinterested has been shattered by gay realists like Shaw— 
do not hesitate to encourage that ignorance and to wrap 
the trade of doctors in the folds of some higher mys- 
tery. I venture that nothing is more irritating than the 
doctor who covers his own doubt and uncertainty with 
the pretentious jargon of the schools or with “ harmless ” 
prescriptions, written with an elaborate flourish. Who has 
not at some time squirmed when he paid a large fee for 
listening to a doctor advise general hygienic and dietetic 
measures of the most elementary kind with an air of initiat- 
ing one into the Eleusinian mysteries of existence? Veres- 
sayev by his very honesty and straightforwardness shows 
that it is the organization of society as a whole that fur- 
nishes the impulse for this modern obscurantism. Where 
people live in decency and cleanliness with enough money to 
take the radical and expensive cures of common sense, such 
as exercise, fresh air and good food, the doctor ceases to be 
the magician and becomes the friend and adviser. In fact 
Veressayev raises the question, very much as Shaw raised it 
in his preface to “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” whether or 
not the day of the private practioner as such will not have 
to go ultimately. There is also such a thing as division 
of labor in medicine as there is in industry; yet “ the 
family doctor” is supposed to minister to a cold, extirpate 
the bacillus of infantile paralysis and operate on the 
thyroid gland, all with equal facility. 

Other and uglier questions are raised by the book. 
Varessayev does not mince words over vivisection’s cruelty ; 
but he comes finally to the conventional position, as one 
imagines most sensible people do, that vivisection is neces- 
sary. When in 1883 the Prussian government, answering 
the pressure of the anti-vivisector’s agitation, requested the 
medical faculties of the colleges honestly to give their 
opinion of its necessity, an eminent German physiologist 
sent the government Herrmann’s “ Handbook on Physi- 
ology,” having previously struck out all those facts which 
it would have been impossible to establish without recourse 
to vivisection. According to Veressayev, Herrmann’s 
book, thanks to such annotations, acquired the appearance 
of a Russian newspaper after it had passed through the 
censor’s hands; more text was crossed out than left un- 
touched. 

But perhaps the seamiest side of the doctor’s profession 
is just that side for which it is the most difficult to see 
a remedy: the training of the younger doctors and the ac- 
quisition of new knowledge, both aspects of the same prob- 
lem. If it is true that the progress of medicine has been 
over a mountain of corpses, one objects to its being over 
one’s own corpse. If it is also true that in medicine 
“ nothing risked, nothing gained,” one prefers to have the 
gain to humanity made at the expense of somebody else. 
Neither does one relish the thought that one’s own body 
must be the practice field for some new surgeon, as yet 
unskillful in the wielding of a knife and quite likely to 
make a mistake that will be fatal. Yet old and experienced 
doctors cannot live forever, nor can the search for new 
knowledge be wholly extinguished. Veressayev is barren 
of suggestions on these difficult points. He writes many 
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shocking—and probably true—passages describing his own 
fatal mistakes when he “ was getting his hand in,” and the 
records of innoculation of healthy people with malignant 
diseases for the purposes of experimentation (for the honor 
of the human race it can be said that many doctors are just 
as ready to experiment on themselves) are enough to make 
sensitive people shun a doctor’s consulting room as they 
would an execution chamber. Yet the most that Veres- 
sayev suggests are certain changes in the routine of train- 
ing and educating doctors and the compulsory practice 
of surgeons on animals before they operate on human be- 
ings. Sheer recklessness in experimentation has probably 
much decreased since Veressayev wrote his volume, but the 
main problem is still unsolved. Perhaps the organization 
of clinics and the extension of the principle of division of 
labor point a way. 

Dr. Veressayev’s pessimistic reflections on the degenera- 
tion of the race, due to the protecting of the weak and 
unfit, are not deeply impressive. Compared with the 
average citizen of to-day the life of primitive man was 
scrawny, short and sordid. Longevity has increased, even 
if neurasthenia has too, although it must be remembered 
that mid-Victorian ladies were afflicted with the “ vapors ” 
and in the middle ages the village idiots were surely as 
common as the village drunkards to-day. I recall a pas- 
sage in the biography of a captain in Drake’s fleet, writ- 
ten by an Elizabethan contemporary. That early Boswell 
mentioned naturally that a friend died at the age of 40 “ of 
old age.” How many modern Maeterlinckian ailments 
did that euphemistic phrase cover! However, these 
chapters on degeneration are not the most important or 
interesting of the book. What matters is the recital of the 
soul struggles of an honest doctor up against conditions 
of social life and intelligence which he, as a doctor, was 
only able to change by an infinitesimal sum. The book 
gives no occasion for despair. It destroys false confi- 


dence while creating sincerer faith. 
H. S. 


Another Hindoo Poet 


The Golden Theshold, by Sarojini Naidu, with an in- 
troduction by Arthur Symons. New York: John Lane Co. 
$1.00. 


HIS Hindoo lady came to England when she was six- 
teen. She became a student at King’s College, Lon- 

don, and afterwards at Girton College, Cambridge. She 
stayed a long time in Europe. She wanted to marry a man 
that her family did not approve of because he was not a 
Brahmin. She went back to India with a spirit of independ- 
ence acquired in Europe and married her lover. She has 
four children—at least there is a poem in this book ad- 
dressed to her children and four are named. During her 
first visit to England she made the acquaintance of the critic 
Edmund Gosse, who encouraged her to be a poet—as she 
puts it herself, he “ showed her the way to the golden 
threshold.” She also established friendship with Mr. Arthur 
Symons, whose insatiable artistic curiosity has always been 
alert at a hint of the exotic. He found a publisher for her 
poems; and for this volume he has written one of his charm- 
ing intimate introductions which reveal so discreetly the 
Personal traits of his subject—a form of literary art of 
which he has inherited the secret from Théophile Gautier 
and shares with nobody living. This Indian lady wrote him 
some very beautiful letters in the course of her travels in 
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Europe, and after her return to India. He gives many quo- 
tations from them, and being anxious that you should read 
them with appreciation, he takes you up and introduces you 
to the poet. 


“To those who knew her in England, all the life of 
the tiny figure seemed to concentrate itself in the eyes; 
they turned towards beauty as the sunflower turns to- 
wards the sun, opening wider and wider until one saw 
nothing but the eyes. She was dressed always in cling- 
ing dresses of Eastern silk, and as she was so small, and 
her long black hair hung straight down her back, you 
might have taken her for a child. She spoke little, and 
in a low voice, like gentle music; and she seemed, 
wherever she was, to be alone.” 


“ Through that soul,” continues Mr. Symons, “ I seemed 
to touch and take hold upon the East.” That may very 
well be; Sarojini Naidu is a Hindoo woman of pure blood. 
But there is nothing specially Hindoo in the book now pub- 
lished; it is European in structure, and even in tradition it 
is European. Girton and King’s College have done their 
work thoroughly. Even the beaut ful letters to Mr. 
Symons are the letters of a highly cultured, artistically sen- 
sitive, European woman. If one did not know who the 
author is, one would say that these poems were by the wife 
of some British official in India—perhaps Irish, because 
here and there a note sounds which one somehow associates 
with Ireland. 


“ © little mouse, why dost thou cry 
While merry stars laugh in the sky?” 
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Laurence Hope was as European in origin as Sarojini 
Naidu is Hindoo, yet it is Laurence Hope who seems closest 
to India and her verse less pastiche. Laurence Hope, 
throbbing out her burning passionate soul, needed just India 
for a setting—needed the cruel heat of the Indian day and 
the hallucination of the Indian night. But Sarojini Naidu’s 
poems might have suggested themselves in Connaught or 
Cornwall or even in New Jersey. She seems Indian by obli- 
gation: take away the Indian decoration, which js 
extraneous and not, in sum, very much, and what have you 
but some very musical western poetry—English poetry? Her 
method is not unlike the method of Eugene Field. Field 
would take a few fantasy epithets, Japanese or Bohemian or 
what not, and embroider them into a poem. Then he would 
set the little dainty toy poem sailing off under the name of 
Japanese love-song or Bohemian lullaby; and a very pretty 
little thing it generally was. 

If you look for traces of her sponsor, Arthur Symons, in 
Sarojini Naidu’s verse, you will not find any. She goes fur- 
ther back. Swinburne and William Morris have influenced 
her and—of all the unlikely influences for an Indian!— 
Thomas Gray—yes, he of the Churchyard. Swinburne 
seldom composes anything more melodious than this from 
“ Indian Dancers ”: 
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“ Now silent, now singing and swaying and swinging, 
like blossoms that bend to the breezes or showers, 

Now wantonly winding, they flash, now they falter, 
and lingering, languish in radiant choir; 

Their jewel-girt arms and warm, wavering, lily-long 
fingers enchant through melodious hours, 

Eyes ravished with rapture, celestially panting, what 
passionate bosoms aflaming with fire!’’ 


Recent Publications 
The Old Blood, by Frederick Palmer. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.40. 


EW war correspondents are as indefatigable as Mr. 
Palmer. In what time he can spare from exploring 
Flanders, interviewing staff officers, accompanying crowded 
transports through the submarine zone, he writes novels. 
His latest, “ The Old Blood,” has for hero an American, 
visiting in France and caught in the wave of the German 
advance and afterwards released by the victory of the 
Marne, who enlists in the English army and is given the 
job of artillery officer. Aside from a welcome authenticity 
in detail, the first two-thirds of the book slowly unfold a 
rather inconsequential and sentimental story, told in an 
undistinguished style that just escapes being clumsy. In the 
last third of the book the nobility of the author’s subject, 
as it were, lifts the story above the level of Mr. Palmer's 
ability. It radiates with a kind of vicarious splendor. The 
hero is hit by a stray shell, and he is brought back to the 
base hospital a ghastly caricature of a human being. His 
chin is blown off; he is blind, made deaf; what should be 
a countenance is but a gaping wound. Even Mr. Palmer's 
unimaginative and unskilful use of words cannot prevent 
many of these passages from touching and awakening deep 
emotional springs. The gentleness with which the shat- 
tered remnant of a man is handled by his soldiers, the 
quick and all-enshrouding love and care of the base hospi- 
tal, the loyalties that will not flinch from him—one feels 
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Amusing women read VANITY FAIR 
because it keeps them au courant of all the things one talks about—the gossip 
of the theatre and opera—the new movements in arts and letters—the latest in 
sports and salons—the smartest in dogs and motors—the gayest in dances and 
fashions—the latest tip on where to dine, to dance, to drop in for cigarettes, 


coffee and celebrities. 


Clever men read VANITY FAIR 
because it knows the world, and loves it, and laughs at it. Because it is too 
witty to be foolish and altogether too wise to be wise. Because it isn’t afraid 
to buy the best work of our young writers, artists and dramatists. And because 


it prints such adorable pictures of Mrs. Vernon Castle. 


The most successful of the new magazines 
Take your favorite theatrical magazine; add your favorite humorous periodical; 


stir in The Sketch and The Tatler of London; pour in one or two reviews of 
modern art; sprinkle with a few indoor dances and outdoor sports; dash with a 
French flavoring; mix in a hundred or so photographs, portraits and sketches; 
add a dozen useful departments; throw in a magazine of fashion and one of 
literature; season with the fripperies and vanities of New York—and you will 


have VANITY FAIR. 


If you would be “‘ in the movement ”’ 
dance the newest dance a month before it becomes popular; dine in Bohemia 
before it realizes it is Bohemia and charges admission; know what to see at the 
theatre, hear at the opera, buy at the bookshop, and on no account miss at the 
galleries—fill in and send in the coupon for six months of VANITY FAIR, at $1. 


Just Say to Yourself 


“I owe it to my family and friends to go through life with 
my mind open; to keep my sympathies warm; to remain in 
constant touch with the newest and liveliest influences in life. 
I won't be stodgy! I won't be provincial! I refuse to become 
—whether intellectually or socially—a blight at luncheon. 
I won't kill a dinner party stone dead ten minutes before 
the entree. Therefore, I will risk a single dollar and sub- 


scribe to Vanity Fair. 


25 cents a copy $3.00 a year 


re & Condé Nast, Publisher 


- Frank Crowninshield 
Editor 
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how many hidden kindnesses are covered over and smoth- 
ered by the smooth amiabilities of peace. And then comes 
the miracle. That one real charitable triumph of the war, 
which Americans have done their due share in making pos- 
sible—plastic surgery—sets quietly about the long and 
seemingly hopeless task of re-making him. The experience 
is awkwardly, yet memorably, transmuted into fiction. 


The Growth of a Legend, a Study based upon the Ger- 
man Accounts of Francs-tireurs and “ Atrocities” in Bel- 
gium. By Fernand van Langenhove. Translated by E. 
B. Sherlock, M.D., BSc. New York: G. P. Putnam's 


Sons. $1.25. 


T is difficult for most Americans to remember that 

“ Belgian atrocities” is a phrase as current in Ger- 
many as it is in this country, but that in Germany it means 
atrocities committed by the Belgians upon unoffending— 
sometimes, even, wounded German soldiers. The battle 
of the Marne made most of us forget the Kaiser’s famous 
telegram to President Wilson, protesting “in the name 
of humanity” at the barbarities of the Belgians. The 
legend of “ francs-tireurs ” was a household myth through- 
out Central Europe the first few months of the war. New 
soldiers pouring into France entered Belgium expecting 
to be shot in the dark, believing that the water peasants 
offered them might be poisoned, regarding every Belgian 
priest as a cowardly spy in secret communication with the 
English and French. Their state of mind, nourished by 
the new novels of the previous decade and inflamed by 
the spectacular charges of the press, was thoroughly ad- 
justed to the task of giving to innocent circumstances 
sinister double interpretations. Every windmill became 
a method of communication; every chance shot in a village 
was civilian treachery. Because in Germany the priests 
of Belgium were popularly supposed to instigate the 
“ atrocities” the German Catholics became alarmed and 
petitioned for the right to investigate these stories. Other- 
wise, as they very justly pointed out, internal dissension 
would inevitably arise. The petition was granted, and 
the material collected forms the factual basis of the pres- 
ent book. Needless to say, practically every charge was 
disproved. But by that time the mistakes had happened ; 
the innocent had suffered with the guilty. Legend had 
destroyed villages; fable had spilled much blood. Writ- 
ten to defend Belgium against unjust accusations, the book 
also gives the human background of many so-called Ger- 
man “ atrocities”” which otherwise would seem inexplica- 
ble. Numberless cruelties were the inevitable mistakes 
arising from the situation itself. In spite of oneself, the 
picture of the ruthless, blood-maddened, drunken German 
soldier-barbarian evaporates into the less romantic reality 
of a credulous, worried, suspicious, nerve-tortured human 
being. 
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All the world is thinking about peace. But how 
many discriminate between a negative peace that 
will lead to more feverish preparation and a greater 
war, and an organic, living peace that no one will 
wish to break? All who are interested in the latter 
kind of peace in Europe should read and circulate 


“A CONCLUSIVE PEACE” 
By Charles Fremont Taylor 


It is not a large book, but it has a large mission 
at the present moment. It points the way to peace 
with honor and “a place in the sun” for every 
nation. 


‘It is certeinly the best and brightest written of all 
the many similar volumes that have reached me, most 
of which are ponderous without being weighty.’’—J/srael 
Zangwill. 


“I find it very interesting and instructive.”—0Oscar 
8. Straua. 


“Your proposition of a European Commerce Commis- 
sion is certainly worthy of very serious attention, and 
would probably —_— a positive constructive measure.” 
—Prof. Feliz Adier. 


“Your idea as to the cooperation of European states 
in the matter of commerce, using each other's ports, etc., 
is new and valuable.’"—Thomas Raeburn White, Presi- 
dent Pennsylvania Peace and Arbitration Society. 


“T am delighted with your book. . . . Of all the 
books thus far published, I think that yours would serve 
better than any as a text book for our Society to Elimi- 
nate Economic Causes of War.”—kKoger W. Babson. 


“I read your book, ‘A Conclusive Peace,’ some weeks 
ago, and found its main doctrine sound. I believe with 
you that a great extension of the method of transporting 
goods in bond from any country in Europe to any seaport 
in Burope for transference to the high seas would relieve 
some severe national apprehensions, and tend to secure a 
durable peace in Europe.”-——Charies W. Eliot. 


“ International peace is an old subject, but here it is 
handled in a new way. Peace among nations cannot be 
enforced. It must come about by satisfying reasonable 
and natural wants, needs and demands. Here this great 
we is discussed in a constructive and practical way. 
‘o dreams are indulged in.""—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


“Here is a quiet, sane and reasonable presentation of 
ideas and principles which will repay consideration in 
—— ready for the getting together of the peace seek- 
ers, which we all hope will not be delayed much longer.” 
—Spokane Spokcaman-Review. 


Handsome cloth, 173 pages. 
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Philadelphia, Publishers 


Price 50 cents 
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Well, Chrismuss is over and soon the Repair-muss will begin 
when we all start fixing up the place in the early springtime 
when our blessed son’s rubber ts are more or less as water- 
tight as a good old Cypress shingle roof and when the little 
birds and odd-jobs men sharpen up their little bills and all 

use we didn’t learn till now that Cypress the Wood Eternal 
lasts 291 years without rotting and without painting and right 
out in the middle of all the weather there is oh yes it does. 
Will you tell us where you live so we can send you a booklet or 
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starboard—because starboard means Right) of all the other 
41 volumes. Of course you want it—who wouldn’t? 
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In Five Years 


A Commanding Position 


among contemporary American 


periodicals has been won by 


THE 
YALE REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR L. CROSS 





Perhaps you have never subscribed for a 
quarterly review. If so, you do not know the 
Satisfaction of receiving a magazine that 
comes not too frequently, but when it does 
come brings a mine of matured thought and 
discussion, well-written, well-printed, care- 
fully edited, and interesting as sober second 
thought always is. 


But THE YALE REVIEW is not all public 
affairs. It specializes in literary essays, in signed 
book reviews, and in the very best of modern poetry, 
English and American. 


Let us send you the January number FREE, with 
a year’s subscription (at $2.50) to begin with, and 
to be paid for, next April. 


JANUARY 1917 


A Progressive’s View of the Election Walter Lippmann 
Women in the Campaign . Frances A. Kellor 
The Railroads and the People James O. Fagan 
The Adamson Law . “T- . Edwin J. Clapp 
Reflections on the War . The Earl of Cromer 
The Prolongation of Peace . Simeon Strunsky 
Mexico: A Review and a Forecast . John Barrett 
The Alleged Failure of the Church . Vida D. Scudder 
George Moore . "a oe . Duncan Phillips 
Books for Tired Eyes . Arthur EB. Bostwick 
There's Pippins and Cheese to Come Charles 8. Brooks 
The New Poetry . ')-< John Erskine 








JUST PUBLISHED 


Perhaps you have read The 
New Republic intermittently 
from the beginning and remem- 
ber articles here and there which 
have captured your attention 
but which you have forgotten or 
are unable to find. You are 
likely to find such articles in this 
book in a permanent form. Or, 
perhaps you are only a recent 
reader of The New Republic, and 
while you do not care to pur- 
chase complete back files of the 
magazine you would like in short 
compass an indication of its per- 
spective and the foundations of 
its present attitudes. This book 


Three Poems. . . . - + + Amy Lowell will go far to furnish these. Per- 
Highmount. A Poem . . Louis Untermeyer h h dTh N 
Not to Keep. A Poem. Robert Frost aps you have not rea e INew 


Boyhood Friends. A Poem . Edgar Lee Masters 


Rook Reviews 


Special Introductory Offer 


Mail coupon with your order for a year’s subscription 
to THe Yale Review, beginning with the April (1917) 
issue and receive this January issue FREE. 


Republic but are looking for any 
book of well written articles on 
interesting and important sub- 
jects. In that case too The 
New Republic Book will serve 


your purpose. 


THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Conn. 

You may send me THE YALE Review for one year, be- 
ginning April, 1917, and fW@ January issue FREE. Send 
bill April 1, 1917, for this subscription. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 W. 21st ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
For the enclosed $1.50, please send THE NEW REPUBLIC 
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H have asked the 
lishers to send you 
She New Republic. 
for this next yearras 
cage receive it with 











HIS little card, printed in scarlet, black and gold 

on heavy Japanese vellum, will be mailed direct 
from this office to every recipient of a gift subscrip- 
tion to THE New REeEPUvstic. 
scriptions, please use the blank below. THE NEw 
REPUBLIC makes a gift of rare distinction, and one 
that will renew itself fifty-two times in the year. 


In ordering such sub- 

















TEAR OUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODAY TO THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 WEST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please record my name as the sender of the 
accompanying subscription: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 











This is how I wish the card to be signed: 


FROM 


(In order that the first number of the gift subscription may be 
mated shantasssiialy with the oY carl the oom of the rive 
will be inscribed at this office im exactly the form directed.) 








For the enclosed four dollars, please enter the 
following name for a year’s subscription to 
The New Republic, and mail the gift card in 
accordance with the directions opposite. 


NAME 





ADDRESS vstnoptiieaeaae 








DATE____ 
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From Encyclopaedia Britannica 
TYPEWRITER— 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
lith Edi. Vol. XXVII. 
“The one important desideratum 
without which no typewriter can 
produce work of satisfactory ap- 
pearance is accufacy of alignment. 
For the attainment-of this the use of 
typebars has given wide scope to the 
ingenuity of inventors who have 
been confronted with the problem of 
making a system of levers at once 
strong, rigid and light, and of sup- 
porting them on bearings where 
space is much restricted. 
In the Oliver machine the typebar 
is of the form shown (in fig. 1) to 
secure stiffness and a double bear- 


4 ” 


ing. 


WHAT TWO GREAT ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 
| SAY ABOUT THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER 


From Everyman Encyclopaedia 


TYPEWRITER— 


Everyman Encyclopaedia. 
Vol. XII. Ste-ZYM. 


_“In the Oliver Machine the letter is 
situated on the bottom of a U-shaped bar. 
The U. is inverted and the two ends are 
pivoted in bearings, which makes an ex- 
ceedingly strong type bar and gives ex- 
cellent alignment. In some cases the 
alignment is ‘forced,’ that is, the type 
passes through a hole, or between guides. 
This produces good alignment, but if the 
type bar does not strike truly, the result 
is either a faint impression or a strain on 
the finger of the operator. 

The cutting of stencils for duplicating work 
is an important function on the Typewriter, 
and the Oliver machine is pre-eminent in this 
respect on account of the type bar already 
referred to. When only a few copies of a let- 
ter or document are required, carbon paper 
may be inserted between sheets of writing 
paper, and in this manner as many as twelve 
copies of one original may be made with thin 
paper and carbons.” 
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Only the Oliver has the arch-shaped type-bar, with broad bearings. 
This insures perfect alignment. Oliver type cannot “ run down at the heel,” 
because it always strikes squarely. 


Only the Oliver prints downward, just as one writes. No lifting is neces- 
sary to raise the type-bar. This means a lighter touch, greater speed, and a 
bigger day’s output with a third less exertion. 








| Telephone or write today to our nearest branch or address 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER BUILDING, CHICAGO | 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 








